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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  economy  of  the  Brockton  SMSA  suffered  a  severe  do-wnturn  during  the 
end  of  197^  and  the  "beginning  of  1975.    A  three  year  period  of  expansion 
was  halted,  and  a  serious  contraction  of  the  employment  "base  occurred. 

The  downturn  bottomed  out  in  February  1975  and  significant  employment 
gains  have  been  realized  since  then.    Most  of  the  increase  in  employment 
has  been  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector,  with  all  manufacturing  payrolls 
remaining  unchanged. 

In  the  factory  sector,  nondurable  goods  employment  has  increased  recently 
while  durable  goods  employment  has  remained  on  the  decline. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  skyrocketed  during  the  first 
half  of  1975  and  peaked  at  a  post  war,  all-time  high  of  13. 1  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.    After  July  the  unemployment  rate  began  to 
decline,  but  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemployment  was  still  at  the 
very  high  level  of  11.3  percent. 

The  population  of  the  Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  area  is  estimated  to  be 
at  212,100  in  Fiscal  Year  1977,  a  11.7  percent  increase  since  1970. 
Nonagricultural  V7age  and  Salary  employment  will  grow  to  approximately 
57,000  by  I960,  with  most  of  the  gains  coming  from  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector. 
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2.    De script ion  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Brockton  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  is  located  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.    It  is  comprised  of  the  city  of  Brockton,  and 
the  towns  of  Bridgewater,  East  Bridge-water,  Halifax,  West  Bridge-water, 
and  Whitman,  in  Plymouth  County,  and  the  town  of  Easton  in  Bristol  County. 
The  SMSA  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  "by  the  Boston  SMSA,  on  the 
south  by  the  Plymouth  Labor  Market  Area  and  the  Taunton  Labor  Market  Area. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  Brockton  SMSA  was  catagorized  in  group  E,  (substantial  unemployment 
between  9.0  to  U.9  percent),  throughout  the  first  six  months  of  1975 > 
then  changed  to  group  F,  (unemployment  in  excess  of  12  percent),  in  July. 

The  beginning  of  1975  saw  the  local  area,  the  state,  and  the  nation  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  recession  in  the  post  war  years.    By  the  end  of  the 
year  however,  the  national  economy  was  on  the  upswing  and  employment 
gains  were  being  registed  in  the  local  labor  market.    In  the  meantime 
the  unemployment  rate  soared  to  13.1  percent  and  93900  people  were  out 
of  work. 

Recent  developments  must  be  compared  with  the  historical  record  to  emphasize 
the  significance  of  this  current  recession.    From  1971  through  the  first 
half  of  197^-  nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Brockton 
SMSA  grew  at  a  tremendous  pace.    In  1971  1+5  >  000  people  were  employed  in 
wage  and  salary  employment,  but  by  August  197*+  this  figure  stood  at  50,600, 
a  5>600  worker  increase.    Even  with  this  rapid  economic  growth  the  unem- 
ployment rate  increased  during  this  time  period. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  contradiction  was  the  fact  that  the  local 
labor  force  was  growing  even  faster  than  the  economy  was  expanding.  This 
rapid  employment  growth  ended  during  the  second  half  of  197^  and  there  were 
serious  job  losses  through  the  first  quarter  of  1975.    A  downturn  of  this 
magnitude  negated  most  of  the  employment  gains  of  the  previous  two  years, 
with  the  result  being  a  serious  job  shortage  and  a  double  digit  unemployment 
rate. 

Total  manufacturing  employment  remained  stagnant  throughout  most  of  1975, 
while  nonmanufacturing  fell  in  the  first  quarter  but  rebounded  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.      Some  soft  goods  industries,  most  notably  apparel  and  leather, 
posted  significant  gains  in  the  last  half  of  1975.    In  contrast,  the  hard 
goods  sector  has  continued  it's  downward  trend  with  no  upturn  expected  soon. 
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An  aggressive  economic  development  policy  by  various  community  agencies 
resulted  in  a  number  of  new  firms  moving  into  the  area.    There  was  growth 
in  the  Avon  Industrial  Park  and  the  Baltimore  Brush  Company  moved  into 
the  Eleganza  "building  in  Brockton.    The  Brockton  Area  Transit  System  (BAT) 
was  inauguarated  in  July  1975  and  has  proven  to  "be  a  strong  success  and  a 
positive  influence  upon  the  downtown  area.    Plans  were  finalized  for 
the  redevelopment  of  the  central  "business  district,  with  the  initial  phase 
being  the  construction  of  a  six  level  parking  garage  with  office  space 
above.    This  redevelopment  project  will  create  a  sizeable  number  of  construc- 
tion jobs  and  when  finished  will  increase  employment  in  the  downtown  area. 

The  future  economic  outlook  for  the  area  is  highly  dependent  on  the  strength 
of  the  national  economic  recovery.    Sustained  national  growth,  predicted 
for  all  of  1976,  will  have  positive  influences  on  the  local  area  and  the 
state.    It  is  already  apparent,  however,  that  this  region* s  recovery  will 
lag  and  probably  be  weaker  than  the  national  upturn.    Certain  manufacturing 
industries,  particularly  in  the  nondurables  sector,  have  already  made  a 
strong  recovery,  but  the  rest  of  the  factory  sector  is  weak.    Just  when 
the  rest  of  manufacturing  will  start  to  expand  is  impossible  to  predict, 
but  a  strong  national  economy  is  a  necessary  (although  not  sufficient) 
prerequiste. 


Table  1 


Annual  Average  1970-75 
Nonagri cultural  Wage  and  Salary  Deployment 
Brockton  SMSA 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197U 

1975 

Nonagri cultural  Wage  &  Salary 

U5.0 

U6.6 

^9.3 

50.  h 

^9.3 

Manufacturing-Total 

13.8 

12. U 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

11.6 

Durable  Goods 

h.5 

k.l 

U.5 

5.0 

5.5 

h.7 

Nondurable  Goods 

9.3 

8.3 

8.0 

7.8 

7.5 

6.9 

Nonmanufacturing-Total 

31.7 

32.6 

36.5 

37.  h 

37.7 

Contract  Construction 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

1.5 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Utilities^. 

3.1+ 

3.6 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

Trade 

11.2 

11.7 

12.7 

13.2 

ih.o 

1U.2 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  Heal  Estate 

1.U 

l.U 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Service,  Misc.,  Mining 

6.1 

6.3 

6.9 

7.3 

7.h 

7.7 

Government 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

8.3 

8.6 

9.0 
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Graph  2 
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Table  A  presents  seasonally 
adjusted  and  unadjusted  em- 
ployment from  1970-75.  Ad- 
justed employment  began  to 
fall  in  the  3rd  quarter  of 
74,  but  its  drop  was  smaller 
than  the  unadjusted  drop. 
Most  of  the  employment  gains 
since  the  1st  quarter  75  have 
been  seasonal . 


I  RID  IR"1 


R13         I  R~1H         I  R"15 
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1 10 — I 

Table  B  compares  indexed  non  ag 
employment  in  the  as^  the  state,  jQg- 
and  Brockton.     The  local  economy 
performed  the  same  as  the  state 
through  71 ,  but  from  then  till 
the  4th  quarter  74,  Brockton 
outpaced  the  state  and  caught 
up  with  the  employment  growth 
of  the  nation.     The  effects  of 
the  national  recession  are 
clearly  evident  in  the  first 
quarter  75,  with  BRockton' s 
downturn  greater  than  that  of 
the  nation. 


2b 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics 


Population  and  labor  force  projections  have  been  estimated  in  fiscal  year 
1977.    These  projections  are  based  on  the  Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area 
which  includes  the  SI'EA  (except  Halifax)  plus  Stoughton,  Abington,  and 
Hanson. 

By  1977  the  Prime  Sponsor  Area  will  have  a  population  of  212,100,  an  11.7 
percent  increase  since  1970.    This  will  make  the  Brockton  Area  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  regions  in  the  state.    The  female  population  is  estimated 
at  108, 0U9  or  50.9$  of  the  total  population.    There  will  be  an  estimated 
^»75^  residents  of  the  Prime  Sponsor  Labor  Area  that  are  nonwhite.  This 
group  now  represents  about  2.2  percent  of  the  total  population. 

The  labor  force  for  fiscal  year  1977  should  be  approximately  92,500,  up 
almost  20  percent  from  1970.    The  increase  in  population  is  only  12  per- 
cent over  the  same  time  period,  therefore  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
force  increase  is  caused  by  increased  labor  force  participation  rates. 
This  rapid  growth  in  the  labor  force  highlights  the  need  for  an  evergrowing 
employment  base.    "With  more  and  more  people  seeking  work,  total  employment 
must  continually  grow  just  to  meet  the  new  demands  placed  upon  it. 

There  will  be  about  35,^91  women  in  the  labor  force  in  FY  1977,  almost 
a  20  percent  increase  since  1970.    In  1970  the  female  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  was  UU.9  percent,  but  by  1977  this  figure  will  increase  to 
U7  percent.    The  nonwhite  labor  force  will  stand  at  1,956,  up  23.3  per- 
cent since  1975. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  fiscal  year  1977  is  estimated  at  10.0  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  with  9>250  unemployed  people  residing  in  the 
prime  sponsor  area.    It  appears  that  the  official  unemployment  rate  will  be 
below  this  level.    The  10.0  rate  was  used  so  that  unemployed  people  who 
may  not  be  counted  in  the  published  rate  will  still  be  included  for  man- 
power planning  purposes.    The  number  of  unemployed  and  the  unemployment 
rate  by  race  and  sex  have  been  estimated  by  1970  Census  proportions.  These 
rates  should  be  viewed  only  as  approximations  since  the  methodolgy  assumes 
the  share  of  unemployment  by  race  and  sex  has  remained  constant  since  the 
last  census. 
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Table  2 


Characteristics  of  the  Population 

Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

Acre 

White 

ITonvhite 

White  | 

Norrwhite 

ToxaJ. 

101,672 

2,377 

105,675 

2,37^' 

0-15 

33,210 

921 

31,138 

806 

16-19 

7,857 

201 

7,^67 

169 

20-21+ 

6,958 

215 

8,209 

233 

25-3^ 

15,781; 

3U0 

16,885 

U2U 

11,709 

276 

10,966 

25h 

19,2Uo 

3*+0 

19,938 

382 

65+ 

6,9lU 

11,072 

106 

Total  Population 

Female 

Black 

Other 

Spanish 


212,095 

108,01+9 
3,8U8 

906 

1,379 
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Table  3 


Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 
Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area 

Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

Age 

Vhite 

Nonvhite 

White     |  lion-white 

Total 

55,896 

1,113 

3^,650 

8Ul 

16-19 

5,892 

95  . 

5,873 

139 

20-2U 

5,938 

177 

5,3^6 

166 

25-31* 

13,699 

305 

8,038 

2ho 

35-^ 

11,516 

259 

6,Ul0 

157 

k5-6k 

17,011 

.  259 

7,873 

129 

1,8U0 

18 

1,110 

10 

Total  Labor  Force 

Female 

Black 

Other 

Spanish 


92,500 

35,^91 
1,620 
336 
630 
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Table  k 


Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Number 

Unemployment 

Category 

Unemployed 

Rate 

White  Male 

U,998 

8.9 

White  Female 

3,739 

10.8 

Non-white  Male 

300 

,  27.0 

Nonwhite  Female 

212 

25.2 

Total  Unemployed 

9,250 

10.0 

Tama  1  a 

3,951 

11.1 

Black 

k21 

26.0 

Other 

90 

26.8 

Spanish 

93 

lk.8 

Vietnam  Era  Veteran 

559 

XX 
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3.    Unemployment  Developments 


Nowhere  were  the  effects  of  the  recession  felt  more  than  in  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  for  1975.    The  Brockton  SI^BA  has  had  a  high  unemployment 
rate  for  many  years  but  in  1975  an  already  "bad  situation  was  made  even 
worse.    As  employment  started  to  fall  in  the  last  part  of  197*+  the 
unemployment  rolls  swelled  during  the  first  half  of  1975.    In  February 
1975  the  unemployment  rate  skyrocketed  to  U.2  percent  and  continued  to 
climb  steadily  thereafter,  to  peak  at  13.1  percent  in  July  1975.  After 
reaching  its  post  war,  all-time  high,  the  unemployment  rate  declined 
steadily  to  stand  at  10.6  percent  in  December  1975.    The  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  for  1975  "was  11.3  percent,  a  k$  percent  rise  over  the 
197*+  annual  average. 

Correspondingly,  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  increased  dramatically 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1975  and  steadily  increased  after  that  to  peak 
at  9>900  in  July.    During  the  second  half  of  1975  there  was  a  gradual 
lessening  of  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  and  in  December  8,000  people 
in  the  area  were  out  of  work.    The  annual  average  number  of  unemployed 
people  in  1975  "was  8,600,  up  over  50  percent  from  the  preceeding  year. 

The  number  of  totally  unemployed  claimants  rose  to  over  8,000  in  June  1975 j 
then  fell  steadily  through  October  and  remained  relatively  unchanged  there- 
after.   The  increase  in  total  claimants  was  caused  mainly  by  a  rise  in 
the  number  of  Federal  Supplemental  Benifits  claims  while  the  regular  and 
Trex  insurance  programs  remained  unchanged.    After  June  the  total  decrease 
in  claims  was  brought  about  by  both  a  decrease  in  FSB  claims  and  a  lessening 
of  regular  claims. 

Initial  unemployment  claims  were  the  highest  in  January  1975  when  layoffs 
were  the  greatest.    January  was  also  the  month  that  the  FSB  &  SUA  legislation 
was  enacted  and  many  more  people  became  eligible  to  file  unemployment  claims. 
Initial  claims  rose  again  in  June,  dropped  in  Augast,  then  rose  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 
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GRAPH  3 


3a 

1975  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
I3.5-]  


The  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Brockton  SMSA  rose  dramatically 
during  the  first  two  months  of 
1975 (graph  3A)  .     After  holding 
steady  through  May,  the  rate 
peaked  at  13.1%  in  July.  From 
August  on,  the  rate  fell.  At 
year's  end  the  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  10.6%.     Comparing  the 
Brockton  SMSA' s  rate  to  the  state 
and  the  nation  reveals  that  Brock 
ton's  rate  has  behaved  almost  ex- 
actly as  the  state' s (graph  3B) . 
The  relative  economic  deterioration 
during  the  recent  recession  is 
seen  in  the  divergence  between  the 
state  and  Brockton,  and  the  nation- 
al rate,  commencing  in  December  1974. 
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k.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


As  was  stated  in  a  previous  section,  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  grew  at  a  rapid  pace  from  1971  through  the  second  half  of  197*+. 
This  trend  was  "broken,  however,  when  the  local  economy  was  hit  "by  the 
effects  of  the  national  recession.    In  October  197*+  ,  the  number  of  wage 
and  salary  jobs  hit  an  all  time  high  of  51? 200,  but  fell  steadily  after 
that.    January  and  February  1975  were  extremely  depressed  months  with 
nonfarm  employment  falling  by  3,300  from  October  197*+  to  stand  at  *+7,900 
in  February  1975?  the  lowest  level  since  March  1973  •    Graph  5  B  shows 
employment  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  compared  to  the  state  and  nation.  First, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  national  economic  downturn  was  the  catalyst  for  the 
drop  in  employment  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  secondly,  the  magnitude  of  the 
drop  in  the  local  area  was  far  greater  than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  March  1975 ,  the  downward  trend  in  wage  and  salary  jobs  was  reversed 
with  a  300  worker  gain.    The  upturn  continued  steadily  through  June  when 
nonagricultural  employment  stood  at  *+9,800.    After  dipping  because  of 
the  normal  summer  doldrums,  nonfarm  employment  increased  to  stand  at  50,*+00 
at  years  end.    The  year  end  level  was  1,700  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  still  800  lower  than  October  197*+.    Because  a  labor  market 
area  is  a  dynamic,  growing  entity,  the  demand  for  employment  opportunities 
continually  increases.    Last  year's  employment  levels  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  year,  and  this  year's  numbers  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
next  year.    Even  though  a  good  part  of  the  employment  losses  caused  by  the 
recession  have  been  recouped  (though  still  800  below  October  197*+)  >  over 
15  months  have  elapased  and  the  supply  of  labor  has  increased  unabated. 
Also  data  for  the  first  two  months  of  1976  show  that  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment dropped  1,200  in  January  and  remained  constant  at  *+9j200  in  February. 
This  loss  is  seasonal,  as  January  and  February  are  typically  low  employment 
months . 

Manufacturing  employment  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decline  in  the  Brockton 
SMSA.    In  1970  there  were  13,800  people,  or  30.3$  of  all  wage  and  salary 
employment,  employed  in  the  factory  sector.    By  197*+  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  manufacturing  dropped  to  13,000,  or  25.8$  of  all  wage  and  salary 
employment.    The  downturn  in  manufacturing  commencing  in  September  197*+, 
led  the  overall  downturn.    Between  September  197*+  and  February  1975?  factory 
payrolls  were  diminished  by  1,700.    The  remainder  of  1975  was  a  year  of 
stagnation  in  total  manufacturing  employment,  even  though  certain  industries 
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Historically,  over  the  span  1972  to  mid  197^  eimoloyment  in  the  durable 
goods  sector  expanded.    In  the  first . quarter  of  1972  there  were  U,200 
workers  employed  in  the  hard  goods  sector,  and  hy  June  197^  this  number 
grew  to  5>800.    However,  this  sector  was  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
recession  and  is  still  experiencing  erosion  of  its    workforce.  Durable 
goods  industries,  -which  are  usually  capital  intensive  and  produce  big-ticket 
items,  usually  suffer- vorse  in  a  recession  and  this  situation  held  true 
this  time  around.    3y  February  1975  payrolls  in  the  hard  good  sector  dropped 
to  U,900,  and  since  then  there  has  still  been  a  workforce  reduction.  In 
February  1976  only  U,500  were  employed  in  durable  goods,  1,300  fewer  workers 
than  in  June  197*1. 

3y  far  the  hardest  hit  industry  has  been  electrical  machinery  where  employ- 
ment has  fallen  by  550  since  June  1975.    This  industry  is  cyclically  sensi- 
tive and  the  national  economic  recession  sent  it  into  a  nose  dive.  State- 
wide, this  industry  has  the  largest  share  of  manufacturing  employment,  and 
in  recent  months  has  seen  a  rebound.    The  Brockton  area,  however,  does  not 
have  the  fast  growing  computer  and  software  establishments.    Future  prospects 
in  electrical  machinery  in  Brockton  are  not  as  optimistic  as  those  for  the 
state.    The  other  durable  goods  industries  that  have  been  affected  by  the 
recession  are  nonelectrical  machinery  (-100),  fabricated  metals  (-130),  and 
ordnance  (-100).    These  industries  (excluding  ordnance)  are  also  capital 
intensive  and  cyclically  sensitive  to  economic  downturns.    But  as  industrial 
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production  increases  and  business  investment  rises,  this  group  should  see 
more  demand  for  their  products  and  eventually  a  larger  work  force. 

The  nondurable  goods  sector  has  long  been  on  the  decline  in  the  Brockton 
Area.    Once  known  world  wide  as  a  major  shoe  production  center,  many  shoe 
firms  along  with  textile  and  apparel  firms  have  moved  away.    In  1970 
there  were  9>300  workers  employed  in  the  soft  goods  sector,  but  by  February 
1975  only  6,600  workers  were  employed  in  the  area,    nondurable  goods  employ- 
ment suffered  during  the  national  recession  with  800  jobs  lost  during  the 
September  197^  -  February  1975  period.    However,  unlike  the  durable  goods 
sector,  the  nondurable  goods  sector  has  seen  an  upturn  in  employment. 
Since  the  February  1975  low  point,  soft  goods  payrolls  have  increased  by 
kOO  to  stand  at  7,000  in  February  1976.    In  view  of  the  continually 
deteriorating  situation  in  the  durable  goods  sector,  this  development  has 
been  a  important  boost  to  the  local  economy. 


DL1RRBLE  V5  N0NDUSRBLE  EM.PLQYMENT 


mo      mi       m2      ma      mn-  ms 


Leather,  the  most  important  single  industry  in  the  area,  suffered  greatly 
during  the  recession.    Fjnployment  in  leather  remained  steady  during  1973 
and  the  first  3  quarters  of  197^  >  but  then  plummeted  by  k-00  to  stand  at 
only  2,300  in  February  1975.    Since  then  payrolls  have  expanded  by  over 
300  and  production  has  increased  substantially.    Prospects  for  this 
industry  are  generally  favorable  as  shoe  sales  should  continue  to  grow. 
Apparel  lost  about  130  jobs  during  the  downturn,  but  between  February  and 
September  1975  employment  rose  by  over  200.    As  in  the  case  of  leather, 
increased  consumer  confidence  and  higher  levels  of  spending  have  meant 
more  demand  in  these  types  of  goods.    As  the  recovery  continues,  this 
industry  should  see  a  sustained  period  of  growth.    The  textile  industry 
has  behaved  countercyclically,  rising  by  almost  200  during  the  September 
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197^-  -  February  1975  period,  but  falling  back  down  since  that  time.  Textile 
payrolls  in  the  state  increased  substantially  during  the  second  half  of 


1975  and  the  local  eccnc: 


.d  realise  some  of  these  gains  in  1976. 


Rubber  and  plastic  products  also  fell  substantially  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  but  have  since  expanded  payrolls  by  over  150. 

As  manufacturing  has  steadily  declined,  the  nonmanuf  actu ring  sector  has 
grown  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the  Brockton  SI-SA.    In  1971  there  were  31?  700 
employed  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  but  by  1975  this  amount  swelled 
to  37,700,  a  22.0^  increase.    Even  though  this  rise  has  continued  every 
year,  there  have  been  breaks  in  this  growth  and  a  serious  one  occurred 
between  December  197^  and  February  1975-    During  this  time  period  nonmanufac 
turing  employment  plummeted  from  38,700  to  3^j600.    Nonmanufacturing  employ- 
ment declines  seasonally  during  these  months  but  this  drop  was  much  greater 
than  normal.    These  months  were  also  the  worst  for  the  national  economy 
and  the  link  between  the  local  economy  and  national  events  is  clearly 
established.    In  the  first  few  months  of  1975  there  were  dire  economic  predic 
tions  and  consumer  confidence  and  spending  went  into  a  nosedive.  ■  As  events 
came  into  perspective  and  the  national  economy  bottomed  oat  then  started 
to  expand,  nonmanufacturing  employment  grew  in  the  last  three  quarters  of 
1975  (albeit  at  a  some  what  slower  pace). 


N0N  MHNUFRCTURING  EMPLOYMENT  BRQEKTDN  5M5R 


The  one  serious  weakness  in  the  nonfactory  sector  is  the  construction 
industry.    For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  sector  has  been  in  a  depression 
that  has  not  yet  ended.    The  tight  money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  that  made  the  interest  rate  soar,  seriously  curtailed  many  industrial 
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and  residential  construction  projects.    Even  though  money  is  "easier"  to 
come  by,  there  still  has  "been  no  upsurge  in  construction  activity  and 
correspondingly  no  increase  in  construction  jobs.    With  housing  prices 
skyrocketing  and  business  stiU  running  at  less  than  full  capacity,  the 
recovery  has  not  begun  in  this  sector.    In  1973  there  was  an  annual  rate 
of  2,200  people  employed  in  construction,  but  in  197*+  it  dropped  to  1,900, 
and  in  1975  only  1,500  people  were  employed  in  this  area  of  endeavor. 
Prospects  in  this  sector  should  improve  late  in  1976  and  1977.  Projects 
on  the  drawing  board,  particularly  the  downtown  renewal  program,  should 
give  construction  a  boost. 

Employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  grown  tremendously  over  the 
last  few  years.    In  1970  there  were  11,200  workers  in  this  sector,  but  in 
1975  there  was  an  average  of  lU,200  people  employed  in  trade.    The  first 
two  months  of  1975  were  a  very  bad  period  for  trade  and  sales  dropped 
markedly.    Business  was  fairly  good  in  the  second  half  of  1975 >  but  store, 
managers  tried  to  minimize  the  number  of  new  hires.  This  resulted  in 
increases  in  seasonal  holiday  employment,  but  not  of  the  magnitude  experi- 
enced in  past  years.    Retail  establishment  will  probably  not  grow  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  as  in  previous  years,  but  as  consumers'  incomes  continue  to 
rise,  modest  growth  is  expected. 

Like  trade,  the  service  sector  has  seen  rapid  growth  in  recent  years.  The 
large  increase  in  population  in  the  area  has  been  an  important  reason  for 
the  expansion  in  this  area.    In  1975  there  was  an  average  of  7,700  people 
working  in  this  sector,  up  300  from  the  preceeding  year.    The  service 
sector  is  relatively  insulated  from  the  effects  of  the  recession,  and 
hardly  any  contraction  was  observed  in  this  area.    The  largest  single 
employment  sector  in  services  is  the  medical  field  with  approximately  i+,000 
employees. 

Once  again  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  the  Brockton 
SMSA  were  near  the  bottom  when  ranked  against  the  other  major  labor  market 
areas.    Production  workers  in  Brockton  earned  only  $1^5. 16  in  1975 »  com- 
pared to  $193.06  for  Boston  and  $17^.78  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Both  the  average  hours  worked  (37.9)?  and  the  average  hourly  earnings  ($3.83) 
were  substantially  below  the  state  average.    The  three  lowest  earnings 
areas  (New  Bedford,  Brockton,  and  Fall  Elver)  are  all  located  in  the  south- 
east region  of  the  state.    This  situation  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  until  the  industrial  mix  of  the  region  is  changed,  this  situation 
will  not  change. 
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Table  5 


Annual  Average  -  1975 
Weekly  Earnings,  Work-week,  and  Hourly  Earnings 
Majors  SM3A/LMA*s 


Average 
Weekly  Earnings 

Average 
Hours  Worker 

Average 
Hourly  Earnings 

1. 

Boston  SMSA 

$193.06 

$U.90 

2. 

Worcester  LMA. 

179.72 

38.9 

k.62 

3. 

Springfield  LMA. 

172.82 

39.6 

k.ko 

h. 

Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA 

169.99 

38.9 

5. 

Lowell  LMA. 

159.01 

38.5 

k.13 

6. 

New  Bedford  LMA. 

lh5M 

37.1 

3.92 

7. 

Brockton  SMSA 

1U5.16 

37.9 

3.83 

8. 

Fall  River  LMA. 

12U.61 

35.2 

3.5*+ 

STATE 

17^.78 

39.1 

h.k7 

Employment  projections  for  1985  for  the  Brockton  SMSA  have  "been  made  "based 
on  anticipated  growth  rates  in  the  state.    The  two  main  assumptions  used 
in  this  methodology  are  l)    industries  in  Brockton  will  "behave  in  a 
similiar  pattern  as  the  state,  2)    there  will  TJe  no  major  disruptions  to 
the  economy  (such  as  a  war  etc.). 

Uonagri cultural  wage  and  salary  employment  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  slow 
but  steady  pace  in  the  next  decade.    In  1985  there  should  be  about  57,000 
wage  and  salary  jobs,  and  increase  of  16  percent,  compared  to  only  a 
12  percent  growth  rate  for  the  state  over  the  same  time  period.    As  has 
been  the  case  in  recent  years,  all  this  growth  will  occur  in  the  nonmanu- 
facturing  sector,  with  manufacturing  payrolls  only  increasing  slightly. 
The  nondurable  goods  industries,  particularly  textiles,  apparel  and  leather, 
are  expected  to  continue  declining  in  importance  in  the  state  and  the  SMSA. 
Because  Brockton  has  a  relatively  large  share  of  these  industries,  this 
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sector  will  bear  most  of  the  brunt  of  future  job  losses.    But  as  the  old 
soft  goods  industries  decline,  the  losses  should  be  absorbed  by  increases 
in  the  durable  goods  sector.    During  the  next  decade  various  technologically- 
intensive  growth  industries  will  be  born  and  Brockton  will  have  to  attract 
these  firms  if  the  manufacturing  sector  is  to  thrive. 

During  the  next  decade  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  is  expected  to  continue 
the  sustained  growth  rate  experienced  during  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
As  the  population  of  the  area  grows  and  people's  income  rise,  the  local 
economy  should  become  even  more  dependent  on  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 
The  largest  gains  in  employment  should  come  in  the  area  of  trade,  services, 
and  government.    The  construction  slump  is  expected  to  end  and  significant 
gains  should  also  be  realized  from  that  sector. 


Table  6 

Employment  Projections  for  I985 
Brockton  SM3A 


1975 

1  190*5 

Average 

'Average 

Nonagricultural  Total 

1+9,300 

57,050 

Manufacturing  Total 

11,600 

11,750 

Durable  Goods 

1+.700 

6,000 

Primary  Metals 

670 

550 

Fabricated  Metals 

630 

710 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

660 

710 

Electrical  Machinery 

81+0 

1,000 

Instruments 

1,190 

1,350 

AH  Other  Durables 

710 

1,690 

Nondurable  s 

6,900 

5,750 

Food 

710 

550 

Textiles 

650 

560 

Apparel 

1,280 

91+0 

Printing 

570 

7h0 

Rubber 

800 

900 

Leather 

2,360 

1,750 

All  Other  Nondurable s 

530 

310 

Nonmanufacturing  Total 

37,700 

U5,300 

Construction 

1,500 

2,200 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Utilities 

3,600 

U,900 

Trade 

lU,200 

16,800 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

1,700 

1,900 

Services 

7,700 

9,200 

Government 

9,000 

10,300 
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5.    Employment  Outlook  "by  Occupation 


The  economic  downturn  in  1975  caused  a  serious  job  shortage  and  almost 
fl-H  occupational  groups  suffered.    Table  7  shows  the  occupational  break- 
down of  unfilled  job  orders  for  the  Southeastern  Region  during  January, 
July,  and  December  1975.    The  total  number  of  job  openings  unfilled  at 
the  end  of  January  1975  "was  1,2^9,  by  April  this  figure  increased  to 
2,06U,  and  in  August  there  were  2,218  unfilled  job  openings  at  the  end 
of  the  month.    But  after  August  the  number  of  job  orders  decreased  sub- 
stantially, falling  from  1,708  in  September  to  913  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Clerical  and  sales  occupations  accountedfor  the  largest  percentage  of 
unfilled  job  orders.    In  this  occupational  group  stenography,  typing 
and  filing,  account  recording/ and  sales  agents  were  most  in  demand. 
Benchwork  occupations  also  accounted  for  a  large  number  of  job  openings. 
The    overwhelming  majority  of  these  jobs  were  in  the  area  of  fabrication 
of  textiles  and  leather,  and  stitchers.    Historically^ these  occupations 
have  been  hard  to  fill  and  the  upsurge  in  employment  in  the  soft  goods 
industries  increased  the  demand  in  these  particular  skills.    Most  people 
have  a  "sweat  shop"  image  of  these  jobs  and  are  reluctant  to  work  at 
these  endeavors  even  in  spite  of  a  tight  labor  market. 

The  demand  for  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  positions  increased 
in  the  first  half  of  1975,  but  fell  off  sharply  after  that.    The  greatest 
number  of  job  openings  in  this  area  were  for  medicine  and  health  occupa- 
tions and  store  managers. 

The  number  of  job    openings  in  service  occupations  increased  greatly  at 
the  beginning  of  1975  >  rising  from  165  in  January  to  1+77  in  May,  then  held 
steady  through  August,  and  dropped  to  ikh  at  years  end.    The  largest  share 
of  service  jobs  were  in  food  serving  and  kitchen  work  also  there  were  a 
sizeable  number  of  job  openings  in  the  area  of  protective  services,  parti- 
cularly guardwork. 

The  number  of  machine  trades  openings  increased  steadily  from  January  through 
July,  but  fell  sharply  thereafter  and  at  years  end  there  were  only  72  job 
openings  in  this  field.    The  durable  goods  sector  did  not  perform  well  in 
1975  and  employment  opportunities  in  this  occupation  were  limited.  The 
majority  of  the  machine  trades  openings  were  on  the  area  of  metal  machining 
and  metelworking  occupations. 
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Table  7 
Unfilled  Job  Openings 
Last  Day  Each  Month 
Southeast  Region 
January,  July,  December  1975 


DOT 

January 

,T|  1 1  v 

T)  p  n  pTYlh  P  T* 

Total 

1,2U9 

1  72? 

0  1 

Professional,  Tech,  &  Managerial  217 

177 

lU6 

0,7 

Medicine  &  Health 

(33) 

Managers  &  Officials,  N.E.C. 

(20) 

(55) 

W>  / 

p 

Clerical  &  Sales  Work 

277 

281 

i_-  v-  -L 

P?0 

<L\J 

Stenography,  Typing,  &  Filing 

(55) 

(h7) 

PI 

Computing  &  Account  Recording 

(59) 

(hP>) 

P1^ 

Sales  Agents,  Services 

(77) 

(66) 

(67) 

V°  1  J 

"3 

Services 

165 

Food  &  Beverage  Preperation 

(Mi) 

(  12Q) 

?7 

_)  f 

Protective  Services 

TO) 

(28) 

f22^ 

Building  &  Related 

(15) 

(10) 

k 

Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry 

12 

r> 
D 

0 

c; 

j 

Processing 

lit 

8 

6 

Machine  Trades 

106 

26? 

72 

6o 

Metal  Machining 

(39) 

62 

26 

52,63 

Mechanics  &  Machinery  Repair 

(22) 

60 

22 

7 

Benchwork 

285 

U65 

236 

78 

Fabrication  of  Textile  &  Leather  (220) 

318 

189 

786 

Machine  Sewing,  Garment 

(139) 

(169) 

(U6) 

787 

Machine  Sewing,  Nongarment 

(68) 

(118) 

(121) 

8 

Structural  Work 

138 

85 

52 

9 

Miscellaneous  Work 

35 

136 

25 

91 

Transportation  Occupations,  N.E, 

C  (20) 

(15) 

(7) 

92 

Packaging  &  Materials  Handling 

PO 

(106) 

77 
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Employment  by  occupation  for  1975  and  projections  for  1985  are  presented 
in  table  8.    These  estimates  are  based  on  nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  in  the  Brockton  SI43A  for  1975  and  projections  for  I985. 

In  1975  the  largest  employment  by  occupation  was  in  the  clerical  area  (9,150)? 
followed  by  professional  and  technical  (7,69M>  craftsmen  (7,5^1),  and 
operatives  (7^93) •    In  descending  order  were  service  workers  (5,9^5), 
managers  and  administrators  (U,Ul7),  sales  workers  (3>I+69)  laborers  (1,799) 
and  private  household  workers  and  agricultural  workers. 

During  the  next  ten  years  most  of  the  growth  in  employment  will  come  from 
the  nonmanufacturing  sector  and  correspondingly  most  of  the  growth  in 
occupations  will  be  connected  with  nonmanufacturing  industries.    This  is 
not  to  say  there  will  be  no  job  openings  in  slow  growing  occupations. 
Even  in  a  no  growth  occupation  there  would  be  openings  due  to  replacement 
factors,  even  though  the  total  number  of  jobs  would  remain  constant. 

Clerical  occupations  (+22.6$)  are  predicted  to  have  the  fastest  growth 
rate  in  the  next  ten  years.    Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists  will 
continue  to  be  in  demand.    The  next  fastest  growing  occupational  area  is 
service  workers  (+19.9$).    The  service  sector  is  expected  to  become 
increasingly  important  in  the  local  economy.    Health  service  workers  in 
particular  will  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  occupations  as  more  emphasis 
is  put  on  quality  health  care.    Craftsmen  (+16.5$)  will  have  increased 
employment  opportunities  in  the  future.    Mechanics,  carpenters  and  con- 
struction occupations  will  all  realize  growth  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  growth  in  demand  for  professional  and  technical  workers  will  be  some- 
what slower  than  average.    However,  engineers,  medical  professions,  and 
technical  professions  will  see  rapid  growth  in  the  future.    Teachers,  in 
particular,  will  see  very  limited  growth  potentials  in  the  next  10  years 
Operatives,  the  occupation  most  closely  allied  with  the  factory  sector, 
will  realize  the  least  growth  of  any  major  occupation.    Because  of  slow 
employment  growth  and  an  increased  tendency  toward  automation,  very  few 
new  jobs  will  open  in  the  Brockton  area. 
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Table  8 


Occupational  Projections 

1975  -  1985 
Brockton  SMSA 


Occupations 

1975 

1985 

Percent 
Change 

Total,  All  Occupations 

1+9,300 

57,050 

+15.7 

Professional  &  Technical 

7,69^ 

8,292 

+  7.8 

Engineers,  Technical 

695 

828 

+19.1 

Medical 

1,068 

1,337 

+25.2 

Teachers 

1,000 

l,7ob 

+  4.7 

Technicians,  Except  Health 

608 

871 

+^3.3 

Managers  &  Administrators 

k9kl7 

5,126 

+16.3 

Sales  Workers 

3,^69 

U,085 

+17.8 

Clerical  Workers 

9A50 

11,219 

+22.61 

Bookkeepers 

1,131 

1,191 

+  5.3 

Secretaries,  Stenog.,  &  Typists 

2,271 

2,976 

+31.0 

Craftsmen 

7,561 

8,806 

+16.5 

Auto  Mechanics 

687 

868 

+26.1 

Mechanic  (except  Auto) 

930 

1,150 

+23.7 

Machinists 

316 

318 

Metal  Crafts 

55o 

rQn 

509 

+  5.6 

oarpen ters 

7ft  t; 
/op 

j.07  ft 
+d  (  »o 

Construction  (except  Carpenters) 

1,207 

1,U82 

+22.8 

upera  ox ve  s 

7  liOQ 

+    c.  *  DO 

Transport ion  Equip. , Operatives 

d9±±i 

+  0 .  y 

irucic  urxvers 

X,  UO^: 

1    1  ^7 

j_    £  Q 

+  O  •  y 

Laborers 

1,799 

1,975 

+  9.8 

Construction 

2UU 

279 

+14.3 

Stock  &  Material  Handlers 

972 

1,124 

+15.6 

Agriculture 

210 

215 

+  2.U 

Service  Workers 

5,9^5 

7,129 

+19.9 

Cleaning  Workers 

858 

1,071 

+214-.8 

Food  Workers 

2,213 

2,622 

+18.5 

Health  Workers 

1,116 

1,630 

+U6.1 

Personal  Workers 

522 

620 

+18.8 

Protective  Workers 

895 

915 

+  7.8 

Private  Household  Workers 

2239 

257 

+  7.5 
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6.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  in  Need  of  Manpower  Services 


When  employment  levels  dropped  during  the  worst  of  the  recession,  the 
number  of  people  in  need  of  manpower  services  increased  dramatically. 
Along  with  the  low  skill,  low  education  group  that  are  always  in  need 
of  some  manpower  services,  many  people  who  had  never  "before  been  unem- 
ployed, found  themselves  out  of  work.    This  is  especially  true  of 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  sector  who  had  highly  skilled  jobs  but 
because  of  various  economic  reasons  were  laid  off.    The  future  of  the 
manufacturing  sector  in  Brockton  (and  also  the  state)  is  not  optimistic 
and  most  job  gains  in  the  years  to  come  will  emanate  from  the  nonmanu- 
facturing  sector.    A  serious  mismatch  in  the  types  of  skills  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  types  of  occupations  needed  may  develop.    An  important 
question  for  manpower  officials  is  how  to  convert  these  now  obsolete 
skills  into  skills  that  will  be  in  demand  in  the  future. 

Additional  planning  projections  for  the  Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area  are 
given  in  Table  9»    For  manpower  planning  purposes  a  disadvantaged  person 
is  anyone  below  the  poverty  level  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment 
and  who  is  either  l)  a  school  dropout,  2)  under  22  years  of  age,  3)  a 
minority  group  member,  k)  k$  years  of  age  or  older  or  5)  handicapped. 

Unfortunatly,  a  precise  detailed  breakdown  of  people  in  need  of  manpower 
services  is  unavailable.  However,  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  these 
characteristics  is  the  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System 
(ESARS)  breakdown  on  the  characteristics  of  individuals  seeking  employ- 
ment service.    A  person  listed  may  be  an  unskilled  minority  group  member, 
a  recently  unemployed  skilled  worker,  or  even  someone  who  is  already 
employed  but  wishes  a  better  job.    But  whatever  their  reason  they  felt 
they  needed  some  manpower  services. 

Table  10  shows  that  there  were  16,800  applications  on  hand  at  the  Brockton 
Employment  office.    About  23  percent  of  these  people  were  under  21  years 
of  age,  highlighting  the  great  need  of  services  for  this  group.    Over  two 
thirds  of  all  the  applicants  had  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  and  twenty 
percent  had  some  college  education.    Sixty  percent  of  the  applicants  were 
men,  while  Uo  percent  were  women. 
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Table  9 


Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 
Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Employed 

Part  Time  for  I 

Economic  Reasons 

Category 

Total 

Employment 

Part  Time  Employment 
for 

Economic  Reasons 

Total 

83,250 

3,52k 

White  Male  50,898 
White  Female  30,911 
Nonwhite  Male 

813 

Nonwhite  Female  629 


1,781 
1,638 
50 
3,52U 


Persons  lk  and  Over,  Receiving  welfare  Payments 
:-al  7,93^ 


White  Male 
White  Female 
Nonwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 


2,U67 
5,061 
185 
221 


Economical]^  Disadvantaged     (18  and  over) 
Total  9,188 


White 
Black 
Other 
Spanish 


8,7^ 
260 
113 
71 
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Table  10 

Characteristics  of  Registered  Applicants 
Brockton  Office  —  December  1975 


Number 


Percent 


Age 


Under  21 
22-29 
30-39 
ko-kk 

55-6k 

65  and  over 


3,857 
5,219 
3,^89 
1,229 
1,97*+ 
87 
15*+ 


22.9 
31.1 
20.8 

7.3 
11.8 
5.2 
.1 


Sex 


Men 
Women 


9,672 
7,128 


60.0 
1+0.0 


Education 


0-7 
8-11 
12 

Over  12 


5kh 
5,126 
7,80l+ 
3,326 


3.2 
30.5 
MS. 5 
19.8 


Ethnic  Group 

White 
Black 
Other 


15,912 
721 
13^ 


9M 
0.8 


Source :  ESARS 
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I.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Brockton  SM3A  has 
"begun  to  re  surge  and  show  trends  of  growth  since  the  devastating 
effects  felt  from  the  1975  recession.    Most  gains  are  concentrated 
however,  within  the  nonmanufacturing  sector.    Employment  increases 
of  approximately  10  percent  are  anticipated  over  the  197^  -  1985 
interval  with  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  expected  to  continue  the 
sustained  growth  rate  established  during  the  first  half  of  the 
decade . 

The  unemployment  rate  during  the  11  month  period  from  February  to 
December,  1976  has  shown  signs  of  improvement  dropping  over  the 
period  from  12.1  percent  to  8.1  percent.    Average  annual  unemployment 
rates  in  both  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  the  Brockton  Consortium  (10. U 
percent)  fared  better  over  the  year  than  those  of  the  City  of  Brockton 
(11.9  percent). 

By  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area  is  expected 
to  have  a  population  of  215,385,  representing  a  6.1  percent  increase 
since  1973,  Just  above'  that  of  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  exceeding  the 
change  within  the  city  of  Brockton.    The  labor  force  for  fiscal  year 
1978  should  stand  at  approximately  96,700  for  the  Consortium,  up 
almost  25  percent  from  1970,  with  much  of  the  gain  attributable  to 
increased  labor  force  participation  rates. 
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II.    Description  of  the  Brockton  Standard  Metropolitan 


Statistical  Area 


A.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Brockton  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  is  located  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.    It  is  comprised  of  the  city  of  Brockton,  and 
the  towns  of  Bridgewater,  East  Bridge-water,  Halifax,  West  Bridgewater, 
and  Whitman  in  Plymouth  County,  the  town  of  Easton  in  Bristol  County,  and 
the  town  of  Avon  in  Norfolk  County.    The  SMSA  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  east  "by  the  Boston  SMSA,  on  the  south  "by  the  Plymouth  Labor  Market 
Area  and  the  Taunton  Labor  Market  Area. 

BROCKTON 

SMSA 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BATES 


A  labor  area  is  a  geographical  area  consisting  of  a  central  city  or  cities 
and  the  surrounding  territory  in  which  there  is  a  concentration  of  economic 
activity  and  in  which  workers  can  generally  change  jobs  without  changing 
their  residence.    Basic  emphasis  is  on  commuting  patterns  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  worker's  place  of  residence  and  place  of  work.    The  labor 
area  covered  in  this  report  is  defined  above. 
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B«    Population  and-  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Population  and  labor  force  projections  have  been  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1978  for  the  City  of  Brockton,  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  for  the 
Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area  which  includes  the  SMSA  (minus  Halifax) 
plus  the  towns  of  Abington,  Hanson  and  S to ugh ton. 

Table  1 
Population  Estimates 


Census 
April  1970 

July  1 
1973 

Proj ected 
FY  1978 

Percent 
Change 
1970-1973 

Percent 
Change 
1973-1978 

Brockton  Consortium 

189,820 

202,986 

215,385 

+6.9 

+  6.1 

Brockton  SMSA 

150,1*16 

160,829 

170,557 

+6.9 

+  6.0 

Brockton,  City 

93,280 

96,23U 

+4.8 

+  3.2 

By  fiscal  year  1977  the  Prime  Sponsor.  Area  is  expected  to  have  a  population 
of  215,385,  representing  a  6.1  percent  increase  since  1973,  just  above  that 
of  the  Brockton  SMSA  and  exceeding  the  change  within  the  city  of  Brockton. 
The  labor  force  for  fiscal  year  1978  should  be  approximately  96,700  for  the 
Consortium, up  almost  25  percent  from  1970.    Since  the  total  population  over 
this  same  period  is  expected  to  increase  by  only  13.5  percent  (and  the  16  and 
over  population  by  17.8  percent)  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  labor  force 
increase  is  caused  by  increased  labor  force  participation  rates,  highlighting 
the  need  for  a  steadily  increasing  employment  base  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
demands  placed  upon  it. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  within  the  Brockton  Consortium, 
which  stood  at  38.4  percent  in  1970,  should  reach  a  projected  hl,k  percent 
by  fiscal  year  1978.    A  dramatic  rise  in  the  female  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  during  the  past  decade  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  work  force.    This  growth  in  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  women  is  due  to  a  number  of  important  socio-economic  changes  which 
have  been  occurring  since  1970.    Among  them  are  the  higher  levels  of 
academic  attainment  achieved  by  women,  a  shift  in  the  economy  from  tradi- 
tionally male  dominated  industries  such  as  construction,  and  durable  goods 
to  services,  and  the  high  costs  of  living  indigenous  to  our  area  coupled 
with  recessionary  and  inflationary  influences  forcing  many  wives  into  the 
secondary  labor  market  in  order  to  supplement  or  replace  lost  income  of 
their  husbands. 
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Total  unemployment  for  fiscal  year  1978  has  "been  estimated  to  "be  about 
8,600  or  8.9  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  within  the  Brockton 
Consortium.     Projections  run  slightly  lover  for  the  Brockton  SNBA  (8.7 
percent).    Estimated  breakouts  for  females  and  nonwhites  have  also  been 
established  for  each  area  based  upon  1970  census  proportions  updated  by 
national  change  factors.    It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  norrwhite 
females  are  expected  to  be  the  hardest  hit  of  all  classifications  in 
both  the  SJ-EA  and  the  city  of  Brockton,  whereas  in  the  Consortium  23.^ 
percent  of  all  nonwhite  males  are  estimated  to  be  unemployed  during 
fiscal  year  1978. 


POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
Brockton  Consortium 
Table  3 


Labor  rorcc 

Labor 

Un employ 

Participation 

Population 

Force 

bmplcy 

Uneroloy 

Rate  " 

Rat* 

TOTAL 

White  Male 
0-15 
In- 17  ) 
18-19) 
20-24 

25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  + 


White  Female 
0-15 
1^-17)  ... 
18-19  ) 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  + 


Nonvhite  Male 
0-15 
16-17 ) 
18-19) 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  + 

Nonvhite  Female 
0-15 

16-17)   

18-19  ) 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-64 

65  + 


215,385 

102,360 
33,028 

,  8,200 

7,376 
14,478 
11,767 
20,061 

7,450 

108,256 
32,023 
8,352 

8,661 
15,671 
11,251 
20,752 
11, 546 

2,1+17 
955 
202 

183 
315 
309 
360 

93 

2,351 
808 
166 

188 
334 
305 
429 
121 


96,719 
55,638 

5,987 

6,131* 
13,79^ 
11,035 
16,838 

1,851 

39,170 

6,195 

5,488 
7,4l4 
6,380 
12,137 
1,555 

1,029 

81 

140 
263 
271 
258 
17 

881 

130 

124 

179 
184 
252 
12 


88,111 
50,825 


8,608 
4,813 


8.9 
8.6 


ina 


INA 


INA 


35,784        3,386  8.6 


INA 


INA  INA 


788 


INA 


241  23.4 


INA  INA 


712 


INA 


169  19.1 


INA  INA 


65.1 
80.2 

73.0 
83.2 

95.3 
93.8 

83.9 
24.8 

51.4 

74.2 

63.4 
47.3 
56.7 
58.5 
13.5 

70.4 
40.0 

76.2 
83.5 
87.7 
71.5 
18.5 

57.1 

78.3 

65.8 
53.7 
60.4 
58.8 
9.7 
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PCFULATIOK  AND  LABOR  FORCE  COMPOSITION  PROJECTIONS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
BROCKTON  SMSA 
Table  4 


Population 

Labor 
Force 

Employ 

Une^ploy 

Uncnrploy 
Rate 

L:-.bor  Force 
Rate 

TOTAL 

170,557 

76,273 

69,637 

6,636 

8.7 

64.6 

\Tr\  "5 1*  p  Vf*  ~]  p 

80  880 

4^ . 727 

40.015 

"3.712 

8.5 

79.4 

0-15 

25,796 

16-17) 

6,318 

4,577 

3,913 

664 

14.5 

72.4 

18-19) 

594 

12.6 

82.0 

20-2t 

5,746 

4,709 

4,115 

25-34 

11,780 

11,172 

10,267 

905 

8.1 

94.8 

35-Mt 

9,235 

8,596 

7,948 

648 

7.5 

93.1 

15,849 

13,150 

12,473 

677 

5.2 

83.0 

65  + 

6,156 

1,523 

1,299 

224 

14.7 

24.7 

Ac  tcC 

31,042 

A  c. 
0.? 

P-L.3 

<~  15 

25,190 

lb- 17) 
18-19) 

6.472 

4.693 

4,239 

454 

9.7 

72.5 

20-24 

6,854 

4,361 

4,090 

271 

6.2 

63.6 

25-34 

12,519 

5,910 

5,338 

572 

9-7 

47.2 

35-44 

8,851 

5,110 

4,838 

272 

5.3 

57.7 

45-64  ■ 

16,322 

9,659 

8,779 

•  880 

9.1 

59.2 

65  + 

9,548 

1,308 

1,115. 

*  193 

14.7 

13.7 

nonvnite  ioa±e 

1,975 

An  t 

OJ_L 

68  ft 

0-15 

797 

16-17) 

144 

69 

47.9 

18-19  )#  * 

20-24 

131 

96 

# 

* 

73.0 

25-34 

276 

222 

♦ 

80.3 

35-44 

262 

220 

84.0 

45-64 

279 

185 

66.4 

65  + 

86 

18 

21.6 

Nonwhite  Female 

1,946 

693 

553 

140 

20.2 

55.7 

0-15 

701 

16-17  ) 
18-19) 

138 

109 

79.0 

20-24 

143 

92 

* 

* 

* 

64.4 

25-34 

309 

162 

52.4 

35-44 

236 

145 

61.4 

U5-64 

327 

173 

53.8 

65  + 

97 

12 

12.7 

*    Figures  are  not  large  enough  to  provide  reliable  estimates. 
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POFUIATIOII  AND  LABOR  FCIICK  COMPOSITION  FR0JECTI0H3 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
BEOCKTON  Cm 
Table  5 


Pom  "Lit  ion 


Labor 

Fore  0 

—  — 

. .  Ssploy- 

Uheraploy 

Uner.rploy 
Rate 

j.c c or  -  c 
Farticija; 
RaJ.'.> 

43,127 

38,8ll+ 

4,313 

10.0 

64.8 

24,4C9 

21,910 

O  lift! 
2,491 

i  r\  0 
±<J  ,<d 

79*7 

2,600 

2,066 

534 

20.5 

80.0 

2.^87 
7,069 
4,557 
6,936 
860 

2.117 
6,293 
4,193 
6,508 
71+2 

270 
776 
361+ 
1+28 
118 

11.3 
11.0 

8.0 

6.2 

13.7 

87.2 
95.0 
91.0 
80.8 
23.9 

17,61+2 

16,072 

1,570 

Q  ,-> 

8.9 

51.5 

2,661+ 

2,1+19 

21+5 

9.2 

82.7 

2  268 
3,772 
2,781+ 
5,336 
817 

2  08Q 

3,3^5 
2,658 

4,871 
690 

179 
1+27 
126 
1+65 
127 

7.9 
H.3 

4.5 
8.7 
15.5 

66.3 
48.4 
57.1 
59.0 
13.8 

ouu 

TOO 

77  s 

67 
173 
177 
116 

13 

* 

* 

* 

85.4 
91.0 
92.6 
69.0 
27.2 

1+77 

354 

123 

25.9 

54.1 

7k 

58 
120 

.     1  7 

♦ 

* 

* 

70.4 

64.2 
50.9 
67.4 
50.6 
10.0 

Vfnite  Kale 
0-15 
16-17  ) 
18-19  )  # 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
1+5-64 
65  + 


White  Female 
0-15 
16-17) 
16-19) 
20-24 

25-34 
35-41+ 
45-6U 
65  + 

Nonvhite  Kale 
0-15 
16-17) 
18-19) 
20-24 
25-34 
35-^4 
U5-64 
65  + 

Nonvhite  Female 
0-15 
16-17) 
18-19) 
20-24 
25-34 
35-^4 
U5-64 
65  + 


96,234 

44,998 
14,378 
3,248 

2,737 
7,443 
5,006 
8,584 
3,602 

48,380 
14,101 

3,222 

3,420 
7,798 
4,875 
9,048 
5,916 

1,413 
639 

98 

79 
190 

191 
168 
48 

1,443 
561 

106 

91 

237 
162 

213 

73 


*    Figures  are  not  large  enough  to  provide  reliable  estimates. 
**    These  labor  force  projections  reflect  the  true  estii&ates  for  the 
City,  not  those  based  upon  Census  Share  Methodology,  which  would 
result  in  an  unrealistically  high  labor  force  participation  rate. 
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III.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Since  the  local  economy  was  hit  by  the  recession  of  1975  >  nonagricultural 
wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Brockton  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area  has  shown  a  trend  of  growth  and  resurgence  at  a  fairly  healthy 
pace.    The  downward  trend  in  wage  and  salary  jobs  culminated  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  (^75900  in  February)  and  the  upturn  in  nonfarm  employment 
heightened  in  late  1975  to  stand  at  ^9,500  in  February  1976.  Presently, 
in  December  1976,  jobrolls  stand  at  a  year  end  level  of  51»900,  repre- 
senting not  only  a  gain  of  some  1,500  jobs  over     December,  1975  but  more 
significantly  a  total  recoupment  of  recession  related  employment  losses 
with  the  November  1976  figure  representing  an  all  time  high.    It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  all  but  200  of  the  12-month  net  job  gain  was  con- 
centrated in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  have  for  several  years  held 
a  continually  declining  position  of  importance.    Compared  with  1970,  when 
30.3  percent  of  all  nonfarm  payrolls  were  represented   by  the  manufacturing 
sector,  by  1975  this  sector  represented  only  23.6  percent  of  the  total 
and  by  1976  this  figure  had  dropped  further  to  22.9  percent.  Nevertheless 
the  manufacturing  downturn  does  appear  to  have  leveled  off    as  the  1976 
manufacturing  level  of  11,600  stood  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  yetr. 


MRNUFRCTURINE  EMPL0YMENT— fiSSCKTENC 5M5R ) 
CURnaLE5(5ELII3 )  V5  NENT3URR5LE5CDR5H  ) 


(In  OOO'a) 
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ELZCTSICAL  MftCSDESr 


One  of  the  few  hard  goods  industries  to 
report  any  significant  over-the-year  growth 
was  electrical  machinery,  (especially  elec- 
trical components)  up  hy  more  than  150. 
However,  during  the  first  half  of  1976,  J oh 
rolls  significantly  trailed  those  levels 
recorded  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
cyclically  sensitive  nature  of  this  industry 
to  economic  downturns  and  the  impact  with  which 
it  was  hit  by  the  recent  recession.  Never- 
theless, as  business  investment  and  indus- 
trial production  increases,  this  industry 
should  see  a  recoupment  of  their  losses  and 
further  gains  during  fiscal  year  1978. 


.  ?AEHICAIZD  MEDALS 


Job  rolls  in  fabricated  metals  also  recorded 
yearly  gains  from  December  1975  of  almost 
100.    Disregarding  a  seasonal  summer  down- 
turn, this    industry  has  seen  steady  im- 
provement since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975, 
however,  such  expansion  appears  to  be 
leveling  off  and  employment  should  average 
about  800  during  fiscal  year  1978. 


FHJE-tAHT  .METALS 


66o- 
€ko- 


JFMAHJJASOUDJFMAHJJASOND 
1975  1976 


Although  over  100  jobs  were  lost  in  primary 
metals  from  its  high  point  of  725  early  in 
1975  to  February  1976,  some  improvement 
was  seen  through  June.    By  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  further  losses  were  recorded 
within  the  industry  and  1976  closed  out 
the  year  with  almost  10  percent  fewer 
workers  than  1975*    No  significant  increase 
is  expected  during  fiscal  year  1978. 
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r:CTTLZCT?.ICAX  Mftgnggjg 


Enrployment  in  nonelectrical  machinery 
producing  industries  appears  to  have 
leveled  off  after  losing  over  100  jobs 
during  1975.    It  is  not  expected  that 
fiscal  year  1978  will  "bring  renewed 
growth  to  the  industry.    Instead,  only 
slight  job  gains  are  expected. 


JFKAKJJASONDJFMAlfJJASOXD 
1975  1976 


A  substantial  employment  growth  has  caused 
payrolls  in  the  instruments  industry  to 
rise  to  a  15  month  high,  now  approaching 
peak  levels  of  1975.    The  outlook  for  the 
industry  through  fiscal  year  1978  is 
favorable  with  a  slow  but  steady  growth 
rate  predicted. 


J  F  H 
1975 


MJJASOUDJFXAXJJASOUZ 
1976 
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Once  called  the  "Shoe  City"  due  to  its 
leather  industry  and  long  the  most 
important  nondurable  industry  in  the  area, 
the  declining  leather  industry  could  face 
favorable  future  prospects  as  it  receives 
a  shot  in  the  arm  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
tiered  system  of  quotas  and  tariffs  on 
foreign  imports  voted  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  aid  the  domestic  shoe 
industry.    This  is  especially  significant 
as  89  shoe  plants  and  16,000  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  since  1968  in  Massachusetts, 
many  of  those  in  the  Brockton  area.  Al- 
though 1976  payrolls  are  runing  51.5 
percent  below  1970  levels,  staff  increases  of  some  200  have  occurred  during 
the  past  20  months. 


.7  T  A  K  J  J  A  S  O  -V  D  J  "  :i  A  X  7  J  A  S  O  S  D 
1975  1S76 


Annual  average  job  rolls  in  the  apparel 
industry  are  up  overall  by  more  than  12 5 
in  1976  over  1975/ however,  December  levels 
trail  those  of  a  year  ago  by  nearly  100. 
This  upward  momentum  should  be  sustained 
through  fiscal  year  1978  and  is  expected  to 
grow  as  consumer  confidence  and  hence 
higher  levels  of  spending  result  in  more 
demand  for  these  goods. 


Between  March  and  October  1975,  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  saw  a  decline  of 
over  200.    The  level  was  essentially 
maintained  through  1976  with  some  gains 
being  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Textile 
payrolls  should  show  some  expansion  during 
fiscal  1978,  with  some  of  the  earlier  losses 
recouped,  in  response  to  earlier  achieved 
payroll  expansions  in  this  industry  at  the 
State  level. 


JFXAHJJASOXOJFHAMJJASOXD 
1975  1976 
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HUHEER  &  PLASTICS 


The  rubber  and  plastics  industry  after  a 
substantial  drop  early  in  1975  rallied  to 
a  high  of  almost  900  in  February  of  1976. 
Job  rolls  have  contracted  since  that 
time  by  almost  100  but  can  be  expected 
to  stabilize  with  no  further  cutbacks 
expected  during  the  next  18  months. 


JFXA.IJJASOXOJFXAXJJASOtiD 
1975  1976 


TI5  !  TIE 
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Nonmanufacturing  industries  within  the  Brockton  SMSA  represent  an  anti- 
thetical situation  relative  to  the  manufacturing  sector..   As  manufacturing  has 
nosedived,  nonmanufacturing  has  evidenced  steady  growth  since  1970. 
From  31,700  employed  in  1970,  the  figure  swelled  to  39,100  in  1976,  a 
23.3  percent  increase.    Growth  was  impeded  during  late  197^  and  early 

1975,  due  to  declining  levels  of  consumer  confidence  and  spending.  Once 
the  national  and  local  economies  had  bottomed  out,  however,  employment 
in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  expanded  from  37 j 700.  in  1975  to  39 > 100  in 

1976,  this  "being  the  highest  level  ever  achieved  within  the  segment. 


CUNUKACT  C0NST3UCTIQB 
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One  weakness  within  the  nonfactory 
sector  is  the  construction  industry. 
The  'building  trades  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  have  faced  prolonged  depres- 
sion.   On  the  decline  for  the  past  6 
months,  levels  of  employment  now 
trail  those  of  the  corresponding  months 
of  recent  years.    With  the  average  cost 
of  a  new  house  presently  at  $50,000,  the 
new  administration  will  face  pressure 
from  both  the  construction  industry  and 
families  caught  up  in  the  economic 
squeeze  to  come  up  with  a  new  housing 
subsidy  program  to  spur  housing  starts. 
Encouragingly,  one  of  the  largest  home 
mortgage  providers  in  the  area  has  recently  cut  mortgage  rates  by  l/U  percent 
across  the  board,  hopefully  leading  to  renewed  growth  within  the  next  few  months. 
Also  the  projected  plans  for  the  downtown  renewal  program  should  further  aid  in 
boosting  construction. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  TRADE 


By  far  the  largest  nonmanufacturing  in- 
dustry within  the  area,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  has  evidenced  tremendous 
growth  since  1970  when  the  industry 
employed  11,200,  whereas  in  1976  it 
employed  lU,700.    Heavy  yearly  gains  in 
eating  and  drinking  establishments  were 
partially  offset  by  losses  in  general 
merchandise  and  food  stores  leading  to  a 
12  month  increase  of  over  300  persons. 
Although  retailers  can  be  expected  to 
hold  a  tight  rein  on  inventories,  shoppers 
should  be  throwing  off  their  inflation 
sensitive  shopping  habits.  Increasing 
consumer  confidence  and  spending  is 
predicted  as  retailers  lure  consumers  back  with  wide  spread  value  promotions,  aidec 
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moreover  by  exploitation  of  Brockton's  locational  advantage  i.e.  the 
demand  for  goods  is  increased  by  the  continued  trend  towards  the 
"bedroom  community"  relationship  with  Boston  and  Route  128. 


ssraxss 
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Since  1970  service  employment  has  risen 
by  over  36  percent.    Between  1975  and 
1976  alone  some  6 00  workers  were  added 
to  service  payrolls  primarily  in  the 
medical  and  health  field.    The  increases 
in  this  sector,  which  remained  relatively 
insulated  from  the  recessionary  effects 
felt  so  dramatically  by  other  segments, 
are  attributable  largely  to  paralleling 
increases  in  population  within  this  area. 
Further  expansion  is  expected  and 
employment  in  this  sector  should  reach 
over  9,000  by  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
anticipation  of  large  growth  in  this 
sector  is  due  to  two  main  forces:  1) 
the  increased  demand  for  local  services  as  the  population  increases  and  as  the 
percentage  of  residents  who  leave  the  SVBA  to  work  elsewhere  increases;  and  2) 
the  national  trend  toward  expansion  in  the  services  industry. 


7  T  a  & 
:s7S 


JJASOStDJFXAHJJASOND 
197S 


THA3S?GP.^AnC3,  CCMXCTICATICTS,  U  HJ2LIC  0XXLIEX2S 


JF.YA.1JJASOXDJ T HAH3JASQU D 
1975  1976 


Average  employment  in  transportation, 
communications  and  utilites  at  3>600  has 
remained  unchanged  over  the  past  two 
years.    Smal 1  losses  in  motor  freight 
transportation  and  communications  since 
December  1975  were  alleviated  by  minor 
gains  in  the  utilities.    A  slow  modest 
growth  rate  is  expected  to  prevail 
through  fiscal  year  1978,  but  much  of 
this  growth  will  not  be  through  "new" 
Jobs  as  some  utilities,  notably  the 
telephone  company,  having  already  laid 
off  workers,  would  be  in  a  recall 
situation. 
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Average  employment  in  the  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  segment  has 
shown  little  variability  over  the  past 
three  years  remaining  at  1,700  since 
197^ >  and  varying  by  no  more  than  300 
since  1970.    During  fiscal  year  1978 
no  signigicant  changes  are  expected. 


Within  the  government  sector  the  local 
economy  mirrors  a  national  trend  toward 
more  state  and  local  autonomy  in  govern- 
ment programs  and  policies  affecting  the 
local  sector.    Since  1972,  when  public 
employment  stood  at  7»300,  a  signifi- 
cant upswing  has  resulted  in  an  overall 
growth  of  some  2,200  persons,  with 
greatest  increases  at  the  local  level. 
Further  expansion  in  this  sector  is 
partially  dependant  upon  the  long-term 
future  survival  of  the  CETA  Program  and 
additional  public  works  funding. 


Changes  in  employment  and  unemployment  do  not  provide  a  complete  picture 
of  the  regional  economy.    The  average  length  of  the  work  week  in  manufac- 
turing also  serves  as  an  important  indicator.    Average  weekly  hours  show 
where  there  are  short  work  weeks  and  where  little  overtime  exists,  with 
shorter  work  weeks  generally  indicating  unused  production  capacity 
(refer  to  Graph  5  )• 

Once  again,  as  evidenced  by  Graph  8  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  produc- 
tion workers  when  compared  to  other  major  labor  market  areas  and  the 
Commonwealth  did  not  fare  well  over  the  past  three  years.  Coincidentally , 
the  three  lowest  earnings  areas  within  the  Commonwealth  are  all  located  in 
the  Southeast  region  of  the  state  (New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Brockton). 
Until  the  industrial  mix  of  this  region  is  changed  this  situation  will 
continue  to  prevail. 
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Employment  Changes 
in  the  Brockton  SMSA 
75-76  Annua!  Average 
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Employment  in  the 
Brockton  SMSA, 
1974-1976 

SOURCE:     OLD  COLONY  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
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Industrial  Projections  to  1985 


Industry  employment  projections  to  1985  for  the  Brockton  SMSA  are  shown 
in  Table  6  •    These  projections  were  computed  by  regressing  Brockton 
SMSA  employment  against  state  employment  for  the  time  period  1958 
through  197^.    Two  main  assumptions  weigh  heavily  in  the  methodology: 
1)    industries  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  will  behave  in  a  pattern  similar  to 
the  state,  and    2)  there  will  be  no  major  disruptions  to  the  economy 
(e.g.  war,  natural  disaster). 

An  employment  increase  of  approximately  10  percent  is  anticipated  over 
the  197^  -  1985  interval.    By  1985  employment  in  the  area  should  number 
about  6l,U00  (refer  to  footnote  at  the  end  of  table  6  ).    As  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years,  all  this  growth  will  occur  in  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector  as  manufacturing  jobrolls  are  predicted  to  decline  over  the  11 
year  period  by  approximately  k  percent.    While  durables  should  increase 
by  k  percent,  nondurables  are  expected  to  decline  by  more  than  12  percent. 
Because  Brockton  has  a  relatively  large  share  of  these  industries,  this 
sector  will  bear  most  of  the  brunt  of  future  job  losses  (apparel,  textile 
production    -18  percent).    Hopefully,  if  Brockton  can  attract  some  of 
the  technologically  intensive  growth  firms  expected  to  emerge  within  the 
next  few  years,    some  of  the  declines  within  the  soft  goods  industries 
can  be  absorbed  by  increases  in  the  durable  goods  sector. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  is  expected  to  ■ 
continue  the  sustained  growth  rate  experienced  during  the  first  half  of 
this  decade.    As  the  population  of  the  area  grows  and  people's  income  rise, 
the  local  economy  should  become  even  more  dependent  on  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector.    Significant  expansion  is  expected  in  the  services  sector  (+2,773) 
with  overall  growth  in  this  segment  anticipated  to  be  19*7  percent.  Med- 
ical and  health  fields  will  account  for  a  great  deal  of  this  growth.  Long- 
term  expansion  will  also  be  substantial  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
(+16. k  percent)  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  (+23.8  percent) 
with  smaller  gains  predicted  in  construction  (+11  percent). 
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197U  Employment 

Projected  1965  Emp. 

Employment 

Change, 

197^-19C5 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

xJitire 
Period 

Percent 

Average 

Annua  1 

TOTAL,  ALL  INDUSTRY 

cc  TOO 

100  00 

1UU.  CKJ 

5,723 

10.27 

520 

80** 

1.1* 

771 

1.25 

-  33 

U.10 

■a 

j 

AGRICULTURE 

785 

1.U1 

751 

1.22 

-  31* 

U.33 

-  3 

Agricultural  Production 

3hk 

0.98 

U55 

0.7k 

-  89 

16.36 

-  8 

Services,  Exc  Proti culture 

102 

0.18 

12U 

0.20 

22 

21.57 

2 

Horticultural  Services 

139 

0.25 

172 

0.28 

33 

23.  71* 

•  3 

CONSTRUCTION 

3,331 

5.98 

3,700 

6.02 

369 

11.08 

3l» 

General  Building  Contractors 

555 

1.00 

656 

1.07 

101 

18.20 

9 

Gen  Contractors,  Exc  Bldg. 

1,008 

1.81 

1,183 

1.93 

'  175 

17.36 

16 

Special  Trade  Contractors 

1,768 

3.17  • 

1,861 

3.03 

93 

5.26 

8 

MANUFACTURING 

13,316 

- 

23.90 

12,725 

20.71 

-  591 

- 

k.hh 

-  51* 

DURABLE  GOODS 

6,302 

11.31 

6,587 

10.72 

285 

U.52 

26 

ORDNANCE 

226 

o.ki 

238 

0.39 

12 

5.31 

1 

LUMBER  L  VOOD  PROD. 

123 

0.22 

11U 

0.19 

9 

• 

7.32 

-  1 

Misc.,  Vood  Prod. 

98 

0.18 

95 

0.15 

3 

- 

3.06 

0 

FURNITURE  &  FIXTURES 

307 

0.55 

398 

0.65 

91 

29. 6U 

8 

STONE,  CLAY,  GLASS  PROD. 

138 

0.25 

IU9 

0.2U 

11 

7.97 

1 

Cement,  Concrete,  Plaster 

86 

0.15 

96 

0.16 

10 

U.63 

1 

PRIMARY  METAL  INDUSTRIES 

721 

1.29 

609 

0.99 

-  112 

_ 

15.53 

-  10 

Other  Primary  Steel 

650 

1.17 

51*8 

0.89 

-  102 

_ 

15.69 

-  9 

FABRICATED  METAL  PROD. 

72U 

1.30 

810 

1.32 

86 

11.88 

8 

Cutlery,  Other  Hardvare 

68 

0.12 

57 

0.09 

-  11 

- 

16.18 

-  1 

Fabricated  Metal  Prod. 

272 

O.U5 

368 

0.63 

116 

1*2.65 

11 

Screw  Machine  Prod. 

290 

0.52 

.  256 

0.1*2 

-  ^ 

_ 

11.72 

-  3 

Misc.  Fabricated  Metal  Prod. 

82 

0.15 

•  96 

0.16 

Ik 

17.07 

1 

MACHINERY,  EXC  ELECTRICAL 
Metalvorking  Machinery 

691 

1.2U 

752 

1.22 

61 

8.83 

6 

239 

0.U3 

292 

0.U8 

53 

22.18 

5 

Machinery,  nec 

1*6 

0.80 

1*55 

0.71* 

9 

2.02 

1 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

1,335 

2.1*0 

1,338 

2.18 

3 

0.22 

0 

Electrical  Machinery,  nec 

1,253 

2.25 

1,258 

2.05 

5 

0.U0 

0 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIP 

1»02 

0.72 

187 

0.30 

-  215 

_ 

53.W 

-  20 

PROF,  SCIENTIF  INSTRUMENTS 

l,lU2 

2.05 

1,*»73 

2.1*0 

331 

28.98 

30 

Scientific  Instruments 

1,070 

1.92 

1,3^3 

2.19 

273 

25.51 

25 

MISC  MANUFACTURING 

1*93 

0.88 

519 

0.8U 

26 

5.27 

2 

NONDURABLE  GOODS 

7,0lU 

12.59 

6,138 

9.99 

-  876 

12.  U9 

-  80 

FOOD  k  KINDRED  PROD. 

758 

1.36 

689 

1.12 

-  69 

9.10 

-     6  . 

Dairy  Products 

276 

0.50 

203 

0.33 

-  73 

26. 1*5 

-  7 

Canning  &  Preserving 

151  - 

0.27 

189 

0.31 

38 

25.17 

3 

Bakery  Products 

160 

0.29 

1U8 

0.2U 

-  12 

7.50 

-  1 

Confectionary  Products 

81 

0.15 

7U 

0.12 

7 

6.6h 

-  1 

Beverage  Industries 

U7 

0.08 

32 

0.05 

-  15 

31.91 

1 

TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS 

61U 

1.10 

665 

1.08 

51 

8.31 

5 

Knitting  Mills 

586 

1.05 

61i2 

l.oU 

56 

9.56 

5 

APPAREL,  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

1,195 

2.1U 

975 

1.59 

-  220 

18.U1 

-  20 

Apparel  L  Accessories 

1,132 

2.03 

926 

1.51 

-  206 

18.20 

-  19 

Misc  Fabricated  Products 

63 

0.11 

1*9 

0.08 

-  1U 

22.22 

-  1 

PAPER  L  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

293 

0.53 

193 

0.31 

-  100 

3^.13 

-  9 

Pulp,  Paper,  Paperbd  Mills 

78 

O.lU 

1*8 

0.03 

-  30 

38.  U6 

-  3 

Paperbd  Containers,  Boxes 

200 

O.36 

135 

0.22 

-  65 

32.50 

-  6 
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Industry  Title 

1971*  Employment 

Projected  19b5  E=d. 

EuDloy^xnt  Change, 

197a- 19b 5 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

Average 
Annual 

PBEfTIHG  it  PUBLISHING 

691 

1.2l* 

758 

1.23 

67 

9.70 

6 

Newspaper  Publ. ,  Printing 

321 

0.58 

356 

O.58 

35 

10.90 

3 

Print,  Publish  Exc  News 

370 

0.66 

1*02 

O.65 

32 

8.65 

3 

RUBBER,  MISC  PLASTIC  PRCD. 

1,000 

1.79 

1,021 

1.66 

21 

2.10 

2 

Rubber  Products 

*30. 

0.77 

357 

O.58 

-  73 

-  16.98 

-  7 

Jifl.sc  Plastic  Prod. 

570 

1.02 

661* 

1.08 

91* 

16.1*9 

9 

T-TJH'H  VM  PRODUCTS 

2,1*32 

1.36 

1,803 

2.93 

-  629 

-  25.86 

-  57 

Leather  Tarm^ng,  Finishing 

51 

0.09 

38 

0.06 

-  13 

-  25.1*9 

-  1 

Footwear,  Exc  Rubber 

2,288 

j-,050 

-  57 

All  Oth*r  leather  Prod. 

93 

0.17 

109 

0.18 

16 

17.20 

1 

8.10 

.U,63l* 

7.51* 

120 

2.66 

11 
1  1 

TRANSPORTATION,  TOTAL 

1,710 

3.07 

1,861 

3.03 

151 

8.83 

Ik 

LOCAL,  INTEHURBAN  TRANSIT 

6u 

1.10 

653 

1.06 

1*2 

•6.87 

1* 

Street  Railways,  Bus  Line 

55** 

0.99 

580 

o.sk 

26 

U.69 

2 

Taxicab  Service 

57 

0.10 

73 

0.12 

16 

28.07 

1 

TRUCKING  tt  WAREHOUSING 

1,0U3 

1.87 

1,151 

1.87 

108 

10.35 

10 

Trucking  Services 

1,012 

1.82 

1,116 

1.82 

id* 

10.28 

9 

COMMUNICATIONS,  UTIL,  SANITA 

2,8oU 

5.03 

2,773 

^.51 

-  31 

-  1.11 

-  3 

COMMJSTCATICNS 

1.38U 

2.1*3 

1,293 

2.10 

-  91 

-  6.58 

-  8 

Telephone  (Wire  &  Radio) 

1,368 

2.1*6 

1,271* 

3.07 

-  & 

-  6.87 

-  9 

UTILITIES,  SANITARY  SERV 

1,1*20 

2.55 

1,1*80 

2.1*1 

60 

**.23 

5 

Electric  Light  &  Power 

338 

'0.61 

3**3 

0.56 

5 

1.1*8 

0 

Gas,  Steaa  Supply  Systems 

732 

1.31 

750 

1.22 

18 

2.1*6 

2 

Water  Supply 

133 

0.2k 

11*5 

0.2l* 

12 

9.02 

1 

Sanitary  Services 

217 

0.39 

2l*2 

0.39 

25 

11.52 

2 

WHOLSSALS  U  RETAIL  TRADE 

15,111 

27.12 

17,596 

28.61* 

2,1*85 

16.1*1* 

226 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

2,*9U 

H.l*8 

2,856 

U.65 

362 

1U.51 

33 

WHOLESALE,  EXC  MISC  WHOLESALE 

1,699 

3.05 

1,93!* 

3-15 

235 

13.83 

21 

Motor  Vehicles  tt  Equip 

268 

0.U7 

327 

0.53 

67 

25.77 

6 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Allied  P 

131 

0.2fc 

11*1 

0.23 

10 

7.63 

1 

Dry  Goods  tt  Apparel 

631 

1.13 

698 

l.lH 

67 

10.62 

6 

Food  tt  Related  Product 

336 

0.60 

31*6 

O.56 

10 

2.98 

1 

Electical  Goods 

127 

0.23 

11*9 

0.2U 

22 

17.32 

2 

Hardware,  Plumbing 

115 

0.21 

139 

0.23 

2»* 

20.87 

2 

Machinery  Equip,  Supplies 

99 

O.lB 

131* 

0.22 

35 

35.35 

3 

MISC  WHOLESALE  TRADE 

795 

1.1*3 

922 

1.50 

127 

15.97 

12 

Metals  tt  Minerals,  nec 

.  82 

0.15 

S* 

0.15 

12 

lU.63 

1 

Petroleum  Products 

66 

0.15 

100 

0.16 

H* 

16.28 

1 

Paper  U  Its  Products 

100 

0.18 

116 

0.19 

16 

16.00 

1 

Lumber,  Constr,  Materials 

83 

0.15 

97 

0.16 

11* 

16.87 

1 

Wholesale,  nec 

298 

0.53 

3Mk 

O.56 

1*6 

15.H 

fc 

RETAIL  TRADE 

12,617 

22.61* 

1H.7U0 

32.99 

2,123 

16.83 

193 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

257 

0.1*6 

270 

0.1*1* 

13 

5.O6 

1 

Lumber,  Bldg.,  Material 

180 

0.32 

187 

0.30 

7 

3.89 

1 

Hardware  L  Farm  Equip. 

77 

O.ll* 

83 

O.ll* 

6 

7.79 

1 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE,  TOTAL 

2,3^2 

U.20 

3,008 

1+.90 

•  666 

28.H1* 

61 

Department,  Mail  Order 

1,561 

2.80 

2,11*1* 

3.**9 

583 

37.35 

53 

Limited  Price  Stores 

»*oH 

0.73 

398 

O.65 

6 

-  1.1*9 

-  1 

Direct  Selling 

2lfc 

O.38 

287 

0.k7 

73 

7 
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1Q7U  ftm 

( dbp  fc 

fiUJC  W^J^i 

1  Or  S  TTv-rn 

Erploynent  Change, 

Entire 

Average 

I  If  i1 1  il  UXjr 

Percent 

Period 

Percent 

Annual 

ruoL   fxii.  uniii  uac   w  ounces 

156 

0.28 

168 

0.27 

—  Xd 

-  1  .oy 

1 

2  27"3 

2  768 

t,  (DO 

ka^ 

45 

2  06q 

J.  (X 

«- ,2.3.3 

k  TO 

U6k 

22*3 

h2 

Retail  Bakeries 

53 

0.10 

0.06 

-  19 

-35.85 

2  • 

Food  Stores,  nec 

84 

0.15 

118 

0.19 

31* 

kO.U8 

3 

AUTO  DEALERS,  GAS  STATIONS 

1,481 

2.66 

1,711 

2.78 

230 

15.53 

21 

Vfcrtor  Vehicles  Dealers 

627 

1.13 

720 

1.17 

93 

lk.83 

8 

ififl 

(1  la 

v.  cX) 

15 

13.89 

X 

X.  J.? 

1  21 

103 

I6.I2 

Q 

AT XnnfiXl  «C  mj.rriMiwi 

7*tO 
1  vv 

x.jo 

PJi  T 

10.66 

7 

Ami  ji  1'itl     i<*/*oeoi'i>'f          "  1 1  1  n  1  n 
Ap^niu  ACC60BCH  ICS  0%vZcD 

1  02 

662 

1  Oft 

96 

16.96 

Q 

y 

Shoe  Stores 

0.35 

179 

0.29 

-  15 

-  7.73 

-  1 

FURNITURE  L  APPLIANCES 

891 

1.60 

1,032 

1.68 

iia 

15.82 

13 

Home  Furnishing  Stores 

644 

1.16 

707 

1.15 

63 

9.78 

6 

Appliance,  TV,  Radio  Store 

2U7 

0.1* 

325 

0.53 

78 

31.58 

7 

EATING  &  DRjJUU-flG  PLACE 

£,000 

5.15 

3,210 

5.22 

3U2 

II.92 

31 

MXwC  kkta  1  r.  TxiAJJt.  oa;^o 

x,  i*+5 

j»-io 

x,yuu 

155 

8.88 

Is* 

Drug  Stores 

jo*+ 

U.05 

■a  Aft 
300 

2k 

6.59 

2 

Lieu  or  Stores 

1  A.7 
XOf 

1.1. 

23.53 

4 

Jevelry  Stores 

oy 

a  i£ 
u.xo 

00 

A   1  )* 

3 

-  3.37 

-  0 

Fuel  Xt.  Ice  Dealers 

coy 

n  kft 

flCC 

255 

1.  A 

lk 

-  5.20 

1 

Retail  Florists  ^ 

i  Aft 
loo 

A   1  A 

nit 
94 

0.15 

-  lU 

-12.96 

1 

KQ.sc  Retail  Trade  Stores 

70Z 

1.20 

CJO 

1.32 

111 

15.81 

10 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

l,OTO 

3.31 

2,2oo 

3.72 

1*0 

23.84 

40 

FINANCE,  TOTAL 

778 

1.40 

973 

1.59 

200 

25.71 

18 

Banking 

OfX 

X.^-vJ 

x.*»u 

189 

28.17 

17 

Credit  Agencies 

91 

0.16 

99 

0.16 

8 

8.79 

1 

INSURANCE 

765 

1.37 

990 

1.61 

225 

29*1 

20 

REAL  ESTATE,  RE  LAW  INSUR 

303 

0.51+ 

318 

0.52 

15 

U.95 

1 

SERVICES,  TOTAL 

14,075 

25.26 

16,81+8 

27*2 

2,773 

19.70 

252 

HOTELS  tc  LODGING  PLACES 

21* 

0.1* 

289 

0*7 

1»5 

I8.kk 

4 

Hotels  L  Motels 

214 

0.38 

21*3 

O.lfO 

29 

13.55 

3 

OTHER  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

866 

1.55 

770 

1.25 

-  96 

-11.09 

-  9 

Laundry,  Cleaning 

264 

0*7 

196 

0.32 

-  68 

-25.76 

-  6 

Beauty  Shops 

336 

0.60 

362 

0.59 

26 

7.74 

2 

Barber  Shops 

132 

0.21+ 

76 

0.12 

-  56 

-42*2 

-  5 

Other  Personal  Services 

105 

0.19 

117 

0.19 

12 

11*3 

1 

MLSC  BUSINESS  SERVICES 

626 

1.12 

642 

1.0U 

16 

2.56 

1 

SERVICES  BUILDINGS 

95 

0.17 

99 

0.16 

4 

4.21 

0 

OTHER  MLSC  SERVICES 

330 

0.59 

318 

0.52 

-  12 

-  3-6U 

-  1 

.    AUTO  REPAIR  SERVICES 

237 

0.60 

336 

0.55 

1 

-  0.30 

-  0 

Auto  Repair 

282 

0.51 

280 

0.U6 

2 

-  0.71 

0 

Auto  Services,  Exc  Repair 

55 

0.10 

56 

0.09 

1 

1.82 

0 
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Industry 

I97U  Ennloyiaent 

Projected  I965  Enn. 

Employnent  Change,  197^-15-r5 

Nuifcer 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

Average 
Annual 

OTHER  REPAIR  SERVICES  228  O.Kl  231  O.38 

Electrical  Repair  Shop  79  O.lU  79  0.13 

MDTTCN  PICTURES,  THEATERS  lH9  0.27  152  0.25 

MISC  EffTERTAIHMENT  231  0.1*1  '  2*1  0.39 

Misc  Entertainoent  180  0.32  188  0.31 

MEDICAL,  OTHER  HEALTH  5,665  10.17  7,661*  12.1*7 

Offices  of  Physicians  382  O.69  1*89  0.80 

Offices  of  Dentists  2l*7  0.1*1*  355  O.58 

Hospitals  3,39*+  6.09  H.,320  7.03 

Convalescent  Institution  1,103  1.98  1,701  2.77 

Health  Practitioner,  nec  121  0.22  182  0.30 

Health  Services,  nec  1*16  0.75  6 12  1.00 

LEGAL  SERVICES  3^  0.62  331  0.51* 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  3,963  7.H  ^,755  7.71* 

Eleaentary,  Secondary  2,815  5.05  3,330  5.1*2 

College  tc  Universitie  955  1.71  1,209  1.97 

Libraries  108  0.19  127  0.21 

Educational  Services,  nec  85  0.15  89  O.ll* 

MJSEWS,  ART  CALLERIES,  ZOO  79  O.lU  92  0.15 

NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  669  1.20  73^  1.19 

Religious  Organizations  233  0.1*2  260  0.1*2 

-Welfare  Services  2^1  0.1*3  26l  0.U2 

Nonprofit  M-abership  172  0.31  188  0.31 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLDS  3l6  0.57  2^5  O.kO 

OTHER  PROP,  RELATED  SERVICES  1*37  0.78  1*1*5  0.72 

Eng  U  Arch  Services  108  0.19  102  0.17 

Accounting,  Auditing  2l6  0.39  221  O.36 

Misc  Prof  Services  113  0.20  122  0.20 

GOVERNMENT  TOTAL 

FEDERAL  PUBLIC  ADMEN  7**2  1.33  7**0  1.20 

Postal  Services  512  0.92  U90  0.80 

Other  Public  Admin  230  O.kl  250  0.1*1 

STATE  PUBLIC  ADMEN  595  1.07  628  1.02 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  ADMEN  1,388  2.1*9  1,517  2.1*7 


2,725        k.69        2,885  1*.70 


3 
0 

3 

10 

8 

1,999 
107 
108 
926 
598 
61 
196 

-  15 
792 
515 
25I+ 

19 
k 

13 
65 
27 
20 
16 

-  -71 

8 
6 
5 
9 

160 

2 

•  22 
20 
33 
129 


1.32 

0 
2.01 
1*.33 
k.hh 
35.29 
28.01 
1*3. 72 
27.28 
5U.22 
5«.lH 
1*7.12 
1*.3»* 
19.98 
18.29 
26.60 
17.59 
1*.71 
16.1*6 
9.72 
11.59 
8.30 
9.30 
22.1*7 
I.83 
5.56 
2.31 
7.96 

5.87 

0.27 
U.30 
8.70 
5.55 
9.29 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

182 

10 
10 
62* 
51* 

6 
18 
1 
72 
U7 
23 
2 
0 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 

6 
1 
1 
0 
1 

15 

0 
2 
2 
3 
12 


l/  These  figures  are  not  comparable  vith  nonagricultural  vage  and  salary  enployment  totals  because  they 
are  adjusted  for  dual  job  holder,  unpaid  absence,  all  other  nonagri cultural  enploynent ,  and  agricultural 
employment.    They  are  not  comparable  vith  total  errnloyiaent  because  they  are  not  adjusted  for  place  of 
residence. 
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IV.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


An  occupational  breakdown  of  unfilled  job  orders  for  the  Southeastern 
Region*  during  December  1975,  July  and  December,  1976  is  shown  in  Table  7. 
Totals  show  the  number  of  unfilled  job  openings  in  December  1976  (958) 
to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  913  openings  recorded  twelve  months 
earlier.    Service  occupations  accounted  for  the  largest  percentage  of 
unfilled  job  orders  over  the  year.    Within  this  occupational  category, 
job  openings  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  protective  services 
field,  specifically  guard  and  related  work  and  miscellaneous  personal 
services.    The  number  of  job  openings  increased  greatly  throughout 
the  first  half  of  1976  in  services  rising  from  ikk  in  December  1975  to 
523  in  June,  1976,  however,  August  to  December  evidenced  an  overall 
seasonal  drop  of  approximately  300  jobs. 

Benchwork  occupations  also  accounted  for  a  large  number  of  job  openings, 
where  those  jobs  most  in  demand  included  fabrication  of  textiles  and 
leather  products,  more  specifically  garment  and  nongarment  machine 
sewing.    Historically  these  occupations  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  fill  and  the  upsurge  in  employment  in  the  soft  goods  sector  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  these  particular  skills. 

A  slight  but  essentially  steady  decline  throughout  1976  characterized 
the  clerical  and  sales  occupations  where  jobs  involving  stenography, 
typing  and  filing,  computing  and  account  recording  and  sales  agents 
accounted  for  the  largest  demand. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  management  as  well  as  the  medical    and  health 
fields  were  heavily  responsible  for  the  increased  demand  characterizing 
professional,  technical  and  managerial  positions  throughout  1976. 
Although  the  number  of  machine  trades  openings  increased  steadily  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1976,  they  fell  sharply  thereafter  and  by 
years'  end  only  82  openings  appeared  within  this  category.    The  majority 
of  those  openings  listed  appeared  in  metal  machining  and  metalworking 
occupations . 


*It  should  be  noted  that  this  data  applies  to  the  entire  Southeast  Region 
as  a  whole,  however,  particular  figures  for  the  Brockton  office  area 
alone  are  specifically  broken  out  at  a  later  point  within  the  report. 
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Occupational  Projections  to  1985 


Employment  "by  occupation  for  the  Brockton  SMSA  for  197*+  and  projections 
for  1985  are  presented  in  Table  8  .    A  1970  occupational  matrix  was 
derived  largely  from  balance  of  state,  Massachusetts  (State  minus  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester  SMSA'S)  1970  census  figures.    Updated  national 
occupational  change  factor  for  1970  to  197*+  and  197*+  to  1985  were  utilized 
in  updating  the  local  matrix  and  these  percentages  were  then  applied  to 
197*+  industry  totals  and  1985  projections  to  derive  an  uncontrolled 
occupational  estimate.    Finally,  major  occupational  group  figures  were 
controlled  to  provide  estimates  comparable  with  197*+  and  projected  1985 
employment  totals.    These  employment  totals,  however,  are  not  adjusted 
to  the  place  of  residence  concept  (Refer  to  footnote  at  the  end  of 
Table  8  ). 

During  197*+,  the  largest  employment  by  occupation  occurred  with  operatives 
(10,811)  followed  by  clerical  workers  (9,185),  craftsmen  (7,963)  and 
professional  and  technical  (6,089) •    In  descending  order  were  service 
workers  (6,327),  managers  and  administrators  (5,031),  sales  workers 
(3,377),  laborers  (2,2*+2)  and  private  household  and  agricultural  workers. 

Growth  in  the  professional,  technical  and  kindred  division  will  be 
substantial  over  the  197*+-1985  period.    Demand  is  expected  to  be  partic- 
ularly strong  for  medical  and  health  workers  (health  technologists  and 
technicians  +56. 1  percent)  (medical  workers,  exc.  tech.  +25.3  percent), 
computer  specialists  and  electrical  and  industrial  technicians.  Growth 
in  the  engineering  occupations  should  continue  to  rebound  from  the  down- 
turn it  suffered  during  1971-1972.    Although  some  areas  within  the 
teaching  profession  will  increase  over  the  eleven  year  period  (preschool, 
kindergarten  +5.0  percent),  in  general,  demand  will  be  outpaced  by  a 
plethora  of  qualified  applicants  (teachers  -*+.2  percent).    However,  a 
recent  national  survey  found  that  the  teacher  supply  was  least  adequate 
in  mathematics,  natural  and  physical  sciences,  industrial  arts,  special 
education  and  some  vocational  technical  subjects. 

Corresponding  to  state  and  national  trends,  the  clerical  division  is 
expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  group  in  the  span  of  years  from  197*+- 
1985  (+19.4  percent).    New  openings  look  promising  for  skilled  secretaries 
(medical  +kl.9  percent)  and  stenographers  (+19.4  percent).    The  expan- 
sion of  large  and  complex  organizations  will  be  accompanied  by  increased 
paper  work,  while  routine  clerical  work  may  be  reduced  through  increased 
use  of  computers  or  other  business  machines.    However,  many  clerical 
workers,  especially  secretaries,  receptionists  and  others  dealing  with 
the  public  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  automation. 
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Table  7 


Unfilled  Job  Openings 
Last  Day  Each  Month- Southeast  Region 
December  1975 »  June, December  1976 


DOT 
Code 

Occupations 

December 

June 

December 

Total 

915 

1,823 

958 

00-01 

Profess! ona_l  .  Technical 

X  ^  W*L  WJuXWI  1 C 1   1    1       X  Wv  lilt  L  ^f>  1 

Managerial 

146 

251 

295 
*—  >  > 

07 

Medicine  &  Health 

(  49) 

(  68) 

(  82) 

18 

Managers  &  Officials  NEC 

(  55) 

(  48) 

( 56) 

20-29 

Clerical,  Sales  Work 

230 

187 

143 

20 

Stenography,  Typing  &  Filing 

(  31) 

(  51) 

(  31) 

21 

Computing  &  Account  Recording 

(  28) 

(  35) 

(  19) 

25 

Sales  Agent,  Services 

(  67) 

(  56) 

(  38) 

30-38 

Services 

144 

523 

216 

31 

Food  &  Beverage  Preparation 

(  30) 

(  *9) 

(  25) 

37 

Protective  Services 

(  22) 

(215) 

(  31) 

38 

Buildins:  &  Related 

(  H) 

(  22) 

(  5) 

40-46 

TTftTmi  nt?     TM  Rhine  &  T^OT^^'hi'v 

■ 

14 

22 

■  ■  mm 

50-59 

Processing 

8 

20 

16 

60-69 

Machine  Trade 

72 

157 

82 

60 

Metal  Machining 

(  26) 

(  69) 

(  21) 

(  22) 

(  31) 

70-79 

Benchwork 

236 

479 

130 

78 

Fabrication  of  Textile  & 

Leather 

(189) 

(400) 

(108) 

786 

Machine  Sewing,  Garment 

(  46) 

(170) 

(  39) 

787 

Machine  Sewing,  Nongarment 

(121) 

(211) 

(  66) 

8O-89 

Structural  Work 

6 

139 

36 

90-99 

Miscellaneous  Work 

25 

53 

18 

91 

Transportation  Occupation, NEC 

(  7) 

(  1) 

(  3) 

92 

Packaging  &  Material  Handling 

(  7) 

(  41) 

(  8) 
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The  second  fastest  growing  occupational  area  is  expected  to  be  services 
(+15.0  percent).    A  rising  demand  for  hospital  and  other  medical  care 
(health  service  workers  +47.1  percent),  (practical  nurses  +65.^  percent), 
(nurses  aides,  orderlies  +U1.7  percent)  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
restaurants,  beauty  salons  and  other  services  will  generate  an  increased 
need  for  service  workers  as  income  levels  rise.    Morever,  a  sizeable 
replacement  demand  (refer  to  Table  9 )  will  boost  the  need  for  workers 
in  these  fields. 

Crafts  workers,  numbering  about  9? 310  in  197*+  are  expected  to  show  mod- 
erate gains  over  the  next  eleven  years.    Occupations  which  are  expected 
to  contribute  heavily  to  the  growth  factor  in  this  division  are  plumbers, 
roofers  and  slaters,  structural  metal  crafts  workers  and  air  conditioning 
mechanics.    However,  technological  improvement  and  less  than  normal 
construction  activity  will  temper  growth  in  the  craft  field. 

Among  the  remaining  divisions,  operatives,  the  occupation  most  closely 
allied  to  the  factory  sector,  will  realize  a  0.2  percent  job  loss  by  1985 . 
One  group  among  which  attritions  will  be  severely  endured  is  stitchers 
(-12.8  percent)  as  the  dampening  of  demand  for  semi-skilled  and  other 
operatives  in  textile  and  other  factory  activities  will  significantly 
reduce  the  need  for  such  workers.    Farmers  and  farm  workers  should  show 
by  far  the  most  severe  contraction  in  employment  (-3*+  percent  by  1985.) 

Among  the  broad  occupational  groups  the  white-collar  and  service  workers 
have  grown  the  most  rapidly.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  the 
future  with  a  faster  than  average  growth  of  white-collar  and  service 
workers,  a  slower- than-average  growth  of  blue  collar  jobs  and  a  further 
decline  of  farm  workers. 

While  197*+  to  1985  occupational  trends  indicate  the  projected  growth 
patterns  of  each  occupational  component,  a  vital  consideration  for  job 
planners  is  the  number  of  openings  due  to  labor  force  separations. 
To  determine  total  demand  by  occupations  during  the  197^-1985  span  of 
years,  replacement  needs  expected  as  a  result  of  deaths,  retirement  and 
other  separations,  from  the  labor  force  (refer  to  Table   9)  must  be 
added  to  growth  estimates.    Separation  rates  for  each  occupation  in 
Massachusetts  were  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  based  on 
the  Decennial  Census,  National  Working  Life  Tables,  expected  changes  in 
mortality  rates  and  projected  labor  force  participation  rates.  Applying 
the  separation  rate  to  the  1977  employment  estimate  produced  annual 
replacement  needs  to  I985,  and  of  course,  adding  the  replacement  need  to 
the  demand  due  to  growth  gives  total  demand  for  each  occupational 
category.    The  eleven  year  growth  component  will  amount  to  approximately 
5^7  while  almost  five  times  this  number  will  be  needed  as  replacement 
(2,355).    On  the  average,  therefore  approximately  2,900  additional 
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workers  will  "be  required  each  year  during  the  eleven-year  span.  Un- 
fortunately, female  labor  force  separation  rates  were  "based  upon  i960 
national  data  rather  than  1970,  since  1970  information  was  nor  available 
at  the  time.    The  i960  female  separation  rates  were  of  a  greater  magnitud 
than  those  rates  presently  being  experienced,  especially  in  the  20  to  29 
year  old  age  group.    Replacement  demand  was  therefore  overstated, 
especially  in  occupations  dominated  by  women  and  most  significantly  in 
occupations  dominated  by  younger  women. 
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Employment  Projections 
Brockton  SMSA 
Employment  Change  Ey  Occupation  1/ 


Table  8 


Occupational  Title 

197k  EmDloy-?ent 

Projected  I9S5  Erp. 

Employment  Chanre, 

1<V7U-10= 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

Ave rag 
Annual 

Total,  All  Occupations 

55,708 

100.00 

61,725 

100.00 

6,017 

10.80 

5L7 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  KINDRED 

6,59^ 

11.8U 

7,653 

12.  kO 

1,059 

I6.O6 

96 

ENGINEERS,  TECHNICAL 

739 

1.33 

833 

1-35 

9k 

12.72 

9 

Engineers,  Chemical 

10 

0.02 

10 

0.02 

0 

0 

-     '  0 

Engineers,  Civil 

12h 

0.2U 

156 

0.25 

22 

16.U2 

2 

Engineers,  Electrical 

203 

O.36 

225 

O.36 

22 

10. 8U 

2 

Engineers,  Industrial 

1U6 

0.26 

l6U 

0.27 

18 

12.33 

2 

Engineers,  Mechanical 

16k 

0.29 

188 

0.30 

2k 

Ik. 63 

2 

Engineers,  Sales 

2k 

0.0U 

25 

0.0U 

1 

U.17 

0 

Engineers,  Other 

53 

0.10 

59 

0.10 

6 

11.32 

1 

LIFE  &  PHYSICAL  SCIENTISTS 

70 

0.13 

80 

0.13 

10 

lU.29 

1 

Chemists 

58 

0.10 

66 

0.11 

8 

13.79 

1 

ENGINEERS,  SCIENCE  TECKITICIANS 

608 

1.09 

Thl 

1.20 

133 

21.88 

12 

Drafters 

279 

0.50 

336 

0.5k 

57 

20.  ^3 

5 

Electrical,  Electronic  Tech. 

171 

0.31 

207 

O.3U 

36 

21.05 

3 

Industrial  Engineering  Tech. 

18 

0.03 

21 

0.03 

3 

16.67 

0 

Surveyors 

32 

0.06 

39 

0.06 

7 

21.88 

1 

Engineering,  Science  Tech,  nec 

88 

0.16 

108 

0.17 

18 

20. U5 

2 

f MEDICAL  WORKERS,  EXC  TECH. 

1,109 

1.99 

1,389 

2.25 

280 

25.25 

25 

Dentists 

k9 

0.09 

69 

0.11 

20 

Uo.82 

2 

Pharmacists 

108 

0.19 

118 

0.19 

10 

9,26 

1 

Physicians,  MD  Osteopaths 

107 

0.19 

IU3 

0.23 

36 

'  33. 6U 

3 

Registered  Nurses 

729 

1.31 

886 

l.kk 

157 

21.51* 

1U 

Therapists 

83 

0.15 

136 

0.22 

53 

63.86 

5 

HEALTH  TECHNOL  L  TECH. 

269 

0.U8 

U20 

0.68 

151 

56.13 

Ik 

Clinical  Lab  Technol,  Tech. 

110 

0.20 

132 

0.21 

22 

20.00 

2 

Dental  Hygienists 

32 

0.06 

.  88 

O.lU 

56 

175 . 00 

5 

Radiologic  Technol,  Tech. 

53 

0.10 

66 

0.11 

13 

2U.53 

1 

Other  Health  Technol,  Tech. 

kk 

0.08 

75 

0.12 

31 

70. U5 

3 

TECHNICIANS ,  EXC  HEALTH 

71 

0.13 

106 

0.17 

35 

U9.3O 

3 

COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 

180 

0.32 

227 

0.37 

U7 

26.ll 

U 

Computer  Programers 

10k 

0.19 

128 

0.21 

2k 

23.08 

2 

Computer  Systems  Analysts 

61 

0.11 

eu 

O.lU 

23 

37.70 

2 

Other  Computer  Specialists 

15 

0.03 

15 

0.02 

0 

0 

0 

SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 

60 

0.11 

78 

0.13 

18 

30.00 

2 

Economists 

20 

0.0U 

27 

0.0k 

7 

35.00 

1 

Pyschologists 

Uo 

0.07 

51 

0.08 

11 

27.50 

1 

TEACHERS 

1,515 

2.72 

1.U51 

2.35 

-  6U 

-  U.22 

-  6 

College  L  University  Teachers 

160 

0.29 

139 

0.23 

21 

-13.12 

-  2 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

500 

0.90 

520 

o.eu 

20 

U.00 

2 

Preschool,  Kindergarten 

99 

0.18 

10U 

0.17 

5 

5.05 

0 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

583 

1.05 

U9^ 

0.80 

-  89 

-15.27 

-  8 

Teachers  nec,  Exc  Coll.  Univer. 

1U2 

0.25 

157 

0.25 

15 

10.56 

1 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  ENTERTAINERS 

53U 

O.96 

679 

1.10 

1»»5 

27.15 

13 

Designers 

167 

0.30 

20U 

0.33 

37 

22.16 

3 

Editors  Jc  Reporters 

73 

0.13 

98 

0.16 

25 

3^.25 

2 

Painters  &  Sculptors 

63 

0.11 

80 

0.13 

17 

26.96 

2 

Photographers 

•  53 

0.10 

63 

0.10 

10 

18.87 

1 

Public  Relations  Specialist 

U2 

0.08 

'  •  56 

0.09 

1U 

33-33 

1 

Vrlters,  Artists,  Enter.,  nec 

38 

0.07 

r62 

0.10 

2k 

63.16 

2 

Employment  Projections 
Brockton  SMSA 
Employment  Change  By  Occupation 
(Continued) 


Table  8 


197^  Frr)lo;.Tier.t 

Projected 

19ft5  Frro. 

Fmr>lovr.e 

nt  Char.re, 

I97U-19P5 

Entire 

Average 

Occupational  Title 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Period 

Percent 

Annual 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL 

1,*4.16 

2.54 

1,619 

2.62 

203 

IU.3U 

1 0 
lc 

Accountants 

577 

1.0k 

598 

0.97 

21 

3.64 

Architects 

27 

0.05 

33 

/-V  AC 

0.05 

c 
0 

22.22 

1 

Clergy 

112 

0.20 

125 

0.20 

13 

ll.ol 

1 

Religious,  Exc  Clergy 

20 

0.0k 

24 

0. 04 

), 
** 

2U.  OO 

r\ 
O 

Lavye  ra 

129 

0.23 

127 

0.21 

2 

-  1.55 

0 

Librarians 

76 

O.lU 

83 

0.13 

7 

9.21 

1 

Operations,  Systems  Research 

67 

C.12 

122 

0.20 

55 

82.09 

5 

Personnel  Labor  Relations 

122 

0.22 

139 

0.23 

17 

13.93 

2 

Research  Workers,  nec 

20 

0.0k 

33 

0.05 

13 

05.00 

1 

Recreation  V.'orkers 

CO 

O.lU 

nA 
90 

0.16 

10 

22.50 

2 

Social  V.'orkers 

111 

0.20 

122 

0.20 

11 

9-91 

1 

Vocational,  Ed.  Counselors 

59 

0.11 

95 

0.15 

3d 

61.02 

3 

MANAGERS,  OFFICIALS,  PROPRIETORS 

5,866 

10.53 

6,806 

11.03 

9U0 

16.02 

c5 

BUYERS,  SALES,  LOAN  MANAGERS 

1,166 

2.09 

1,571 

2.55 

U05 

3U.73 

37 

Bankjt  Financial  Managers 

260 

0.47 

3U2 

0.55 

02 

31 -5U 

7 

Credit  Managers 

U8 

0.09 

60 

0.11 

20 

)•  1  £t 

41.67 

2 

Buyers,  Wholesale,  Retail 

121 

0.22 

180 

0.29 

59 

U8,76 

5 

Purchasing  Agents,  Buyers,  nec 

9^ 

0.17 

118 

0.19 

25 

26.  go 

2 

Sales  Manager,  Retail  Trade 

U25 

0.76 

592 

O.96 

167 

39.29 

15 

Sales  Manager,  Exc  Ret.,  Trade 

21U 

O.38 

26U 

O.U3 

50 

23.36 

5 

ADMINISTRATORS ,  PUB.  INSPECTORS 

517 

0.93 

625 

1.01 

108 

20.89 

10 

Health  Administrators 

1U8 

0.27 

196 

0.32 

U8 

32.  U3 

U 

Inspectors,  Exc  Construct  Pub. 

60 

0.11 

-72 

0.12 

12 

20.00 

1 

Officials,  Admins.,  Pub. 

155 

0.28 

161 

0.20 

6 

3.87 

1 

Postmasters  &  Mail  Super 

18 

0.03 

lU 

0.02 

1 

U 

-  22.22 

-  0 

School  Admin.,  College 

45 

0.08 

71 

0.12 

26 

57.78 

2 

School  Admin . ,  Elem. ,  Second. 

78 

0.1U 

97 

0.16 

19 

24.36 

2 

OTHER  MANAGERS  OFF.,  PROPS. 

U,l83 

7.51 

4,610 

7.U7- 

U27 

10.21 

39 

Funeral  Directors 

CO 

28 

0.05 

0 

0 

0 

»      -  ->  •  j     OUyCi  111  -  C  w  : —  *  I*  y    o  xu^  * 

'  28 

O.05 

0  06 

7 

25.00 

1 

Office  Managers,  nec 

21U 

O.38 

272 

o.uu 

58 

27.10 

5 

Officials  Of  Lodges,  Unions 

31 

0.06 

32 

0.05 

1 

3.23 

0 

Railroad  Conductors 

22 

0.0U 

h3 

0.07 

21 

95.^5 

2 

Restaurant,  Cafe,  Bar  Mgrs. 

U65 

0.83 

UUo 

0.71 

-  25 

-  5.38 

-    2  • 

Other  Mgrs.,  Administrators 

3,395 

6.09 

3,760 

6.09 

365 

10.75 

33 

SALES  WORKERS 

3,680 

'6.61 

7.05 

67U 

18.32 

61 

Adver.,  Agents,  Sales  Works 

36 

0.06 

U9 

0.08 

13 

36.ll 

•  1 

Demonstrators 

27 

0.05 

39 

0.06 

12 

uu.uu 

1 

Hucksters  &.  Peddlers 

101 

0.18 

130 

0.21 

29 

28.71 

3 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc 

U09 

0.73 

516 

0.8U 

107 

26.16 

10 

Newspaper  Carrier  L  Vendor 

Uo 

0.07 

37 

O.06 

3 

-  7.50 

-  0 

Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 

•  159 

0.29 

16U 

0.27 

5 

3.1U 

0 

Stock  &  Bond  Sales  Agents 

U9 

0.09 

"  U5 

0.07 

U 

-  8.16 

-  0 

Sales  &  Sales  V.'orkers,  nec 

.  2,859 

5.13 

3,374 

5^7 

515 

18.01 

l»7 

-  35  - 
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197^  Employment 

Projected 

19o5  Zrv. 

Employment  Change , 

19714-19^5 

Occupational  Title 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

Average 
Annual 

CLERICAL  WORKERS 

9,835 

17.65 

11, 7^U 

19.03 

1,909 

19- kl 

17k 

STENOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS,  SECRE. 

2,659 

4.77 

3,«03 

5-51 

744 

27.98 

68 

Secretaries,  Legal 

ICh 

0.19 

117 

0.19 

13 

12.50 

1 

Secretaries,  Medical 

74 

0.13 

105 

0.17 

31 

li  1  On 

41. c9 

Secretaries,  Other 

1,798 

3-23 

2,UoU 

3.89 

606 

33-70 

55 

Stenographers 

39 

0.07 

24 

o.ou 

15 

«C    1.  ' 

-  38. w 

m  1 

Typists" 

£1.1. 

1.16 

753 

1.22 

109 

16.93 

10 

OFFICE  MACHINE  OPERATORS 

527 

0.95 

U79 

0.78 

he 

-  9.H 

) 

Bookkeeping,  Billing  Operators 

39 

0.07 

32 

0.05 

7 

-  17.95 

Calculating  Machine  Operators 

19 

0.03 

13 

0.02 

6 

-  31.58 

1 

Computer,  Peripheral  Equip. 

133 

0.2U 

166 

0.27 

33 

2k.  8l 

*5 

Keypunch  Operators 

251 

0.U5 

171 

0.28 

80 

-  21.87 

7 

Other  Office  Mach. ,  Operators 

76 

0.14 

Of. 

O.lU 

8 

10.53 

1 

OTHER  CLERICAL  WORKERS 

6,64.9 

11.  9U 

7,662 

12. 

1,213 

18. 2k 

110 

Bank  Tellers 

206  . 

0.37 

2U7 

O.Uo 

4l 

19.90 

1, 

Billing  Clerks 

92 

0.17 

IU5 

0.23 

53 

57.61 

5 

Bookkeepers 

1,270 

2.28 

1,312 

2.13 

42 

3.31 

U 

Cashiers 

808 

1.U5 

928 

1.50 

120 

Ik.  65 

11 

Clerical  Supervisors,  nec 

1U6 

0.26 

177 

0.29 

31 

21.23 

3 

Collectors,  Bill  &  Account 

25 

O.oU 

25 

o.ou 

0 

0 

b 

Counter  Clerks,  Exc  Food 

229 

O.Ul 

278 

0.U5 

U9 

21..  UO 

1 

Dispatches,  Starter,  Vehicle 

35 

0.06 

UU 

0.07 

9 

25.71 

1 

Enumerators  &  Intervievers 

19 

0.03 

15 

0.02 

1 

U 

-  21.05 

0 

Estimators,  Investigators,  nec 

231 

O.Ul 

262 

0.U2 

31 

13-42 

3 

Expeditors,  Prod.,  Controllers 

113 

0.20 

lUl 

0.23 

28 

24.78 

3 

File  Clerks 

158 

0.28 

167 

0.27 

9 

5.70 

1 

Insurance  Adjust,  Examiners 

169 

0.30 

-  24** 

0. 3° 

55 

32.54 

5 

Library  Attendants,  Assistant 

99 

0.18 

115 

0.19 

16 

16.16 

1 

Kail  Carriers,  Post  Office 

192 

O.3U 

181 

0.29 

-  11 

-  5.73 

1 

tell  Handler,  Exc  Post  Office 

82 

0.15 

118 

0.19 

36 

43.90 

3 

Messengers  L  Office  Helpers 

20 

o.oU 

2k 

o.oU 

U 

20.00 

0 

Meter  Readers,  Utilities 

*5 

0.08 

hO 

0.06 

5 

-  11. u 

0 

Payroll,  Time  Keeping  Clerks 

0.17 

103 

0.17 

9 

9.57 

1 

Postal  Clerks 

221 

o.uo 

209 

O.3U 

12 

-  5.U3 

-  1 

Proofreaders 

20 

0.0U 

26 

o.oU 

6 

30.  CO 

1 

Real  Estate  Appraisers 

27 

0.05 

31 

0.05 

It 

1U.81 

0 

Receptionists 

166 

0.30 

203 

0.33 

37 

22.29 

3 

Shipping,  Receiving  Clerks 

U72 

0.85 

551 

0.89 

79 

16.7k 

7 

Statistical  Clerks 

128 

0.23 

.  139 

0.23 

11 

8.59 

1 

Stock  Clerks,  Store  Keepers 

281 

0.50 

350 

0.57 

69 

2U.  56 

6 

Teachers  Aides,  Exc  Monitors 

78 

O.lU 

135 

0.22 

57 

73.08 

5 

Telephone  Operators 

335 

0.60 

271 

O.UU 

-  6U 

-  19.10 

-  6 

Ticket  Station,  Express  Agents 

61 

0.11 

62 

0.10 

1 

1.6k 

0 

Weighers 

13 

0.02 

16 

0.03  • 

3 

23.08 

0 

Misc.  Clerical  Workers,  nec 

811 

1.U6 

1,323 

2.1U 

512 

63.13 

U7 
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197*+  Employment 

Projected 

1?  5  Enp. 

Enployme 

it  .Change , 

Entire 

Average 

Occupational  Title 

Nunber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Period 

Percent 

Annual 

CRATFS  &  KINDRED  WORKERS 

9,310 

16.71 

9,  "86 

15.37 

176 

I.89 

16 

CONSTRUCTION  CRAFTS  WORKERS 

U.21 

2,618 

k.2k 

270 

11.50 

25 

Carpenters  L  Apprentices 

771 

1.38 

830 

1.3U 

59 

7.65 

5 

Brick  Se  Stonemasons  &  Appr. 

77 

0,1k 

8U 

O.lU 

7 

9.09 

1 

Bulldozer  Operators 

33 

0.06 

U6 

0.07 

13 

39.39 

1 

Electricians  &  Apprentices 

UU6 

0.80 

U93 

0.80 

k7 

10.5k 

k 

Excayat.  Grading,  Mach.  Opr. 

106 

0.19 

1^3 

0.23 

37 

3^.91 

3 

Fir.* Layers,  Exc  Tile  Setters 

Ik 

0.03 

lU 

0.02 

0 

0 

.  6 

Painters  Zc  Apprentices 

289 

0.52 

28U 

C.U6 

.-  5 

-  1.73 

-  0 

Plumbers,  Pipefitters  &  Appr. 

375 

0.67 

0.73 

7k 

19.73 

7  • 

Roofer  u  Slaters 

89 

0.16 

116 

0.19 

27 

30.31* 

2 

Structural  Metal  Craft  Workers 

67 

0.12. 

85 

0.1k 

18 

26.87 

2 

Titlesetters 

56 

0.10 

U8 

0.08 

8 

-lU.29 

-  1 

BLUE  COLLAR  WORKER  SUPV. ,  nec 

1,173 

2.11 

1,305 

2.11 

132 

11.25 

12 

KETALWORKITG  CRAFT  WPKRS  EXC  NEC 

9^5 

1.70 

95U 

1.55 

9 

0.95 

1 

Boilermakers 

19 

0.03 

29 

0.05 

10 

52.63 

1 

Force  &  Rammer  Operators 

10 

0.02 

11 

0.02 

1 

10.00 

0 

Job  &  Die  Setters,  Metal 

26 

0.05 

29 

0.05 

3 

11.5k 

0 

Machinists  &  Apprentices 

1*03 

0.72 

399 

0.65 

k 

-  0.99 

-  0 

Millv/Tights 

29 

0.05 

26 

0.6k 

-  3 

-10.3k 

-  0 

Molders,  Metal  &  Apprentices 

91 

0.16 

82 

0.13 

•  -  9 

-  9.89 

-  1 

Pattern  &  Model  Makers 

U5 

0.08 

29 

0.05 

-  16 

-35.56 

-  1 

Sheetmetal  Workers  L  Appr. 

197 

0.35 

208 

0.3k 

11 

5.58 

1 

Tool  &  Diemakers  &  Appr. 

111 

0.20 

127 

0.21 

16 

lU.Ul 

1 

MECHANICS,  REPAIRERS,  INST. 

2,035 

3.65 

2,U32 

3-91* 

397 

19.51 

36 

Air  Cond,  Keat,  Re frig  Mech. 

2U6 

O.kk 

328 

0.53 

82 

33.33 

7 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

ko 

0.07 

30 

0.05 

-  10 

-25.00 

-  1 

Auto  Body  Repairers 

130 

0.23 

-  121 

0.20 

-  9 

-  6.92 

-  1 

■Auto  Mechanics  &  Appr. 

625 

1.12 

733 

1.19 

108 

17.28 

10 

.Data  Process,  tech  Reprs. 

57 

1.10 

93 

0.15 

38 

63.16 

3 

Farm  Implement  Mechanics 

13 

0.02 

2U 

0.0U 

11 

SU.62 

1 

Hvy.  Equip.  Mech,  Incl  Deisel 

375 

0.67 

U25 

0.69 

50 

13.33 

5 

Household  Appl. ,  Mechanics 

Ihl 

0.26 

157 

0.25 

Ik 

9.79 

1 

Office  Mach.,  Repairers 

1^8 

0.09 

91 

0.15 

39 

75.00 

k 

Radio  Tele.,  Repairers 

0.27 

215 

0.35 

67 

1*5.27 

6 

Railroad,  Car  Shop  Repairere 

16 

0.03 

27 

0.0k 

11 

68.75 

1 

Other  Mechanics  &  Appr. 

186 

0.33 

181 

0.29 

-  5 

-  2.69 

-  0 

PRINTING  TRACE  CRAFTS " WORKERS 

369 

0.66 

378 

0.61 

9 

Z.kk 

1 

Bookbinders 

17 

0.03 

18 

0.03 

1 

5.88 

o- 

Compositors  L  Typesetters 

169 

0.30 

IU9 

0.2U 

-  20 

-11.83 

-  2 

Photoengravers ,  Lithographers 

31*  - 

0.06 

39 

0.06 

5 

1U.71 

0 

Printn  Press  Opers  &  Appren. 

1U2 

0.25 

168 

0.27 

26 

18.31 

2 

TRANSPORTATION,  PUB  UTIL  CRAFT 

U39 

0.79 

Uli 

0.67 

-  28 

-  6.38 

-  3 

Elec.  Pvr  Line  Inst.,  Reprs. 

72 

0.13 

7k 

0.12 

2 

2.78 

0 

Pover  Station  Operators 

18 

O.03 

15 

0.02 

-  3 

-16.67 

-  0 

Tele.  Installers,  Repairers 

305 

0.55 

289 

0.U7 

-  16 

-  5.25 

-  1 

Tele,  Line  Instalr,  Splicer 

kk 

0.08 

33 

0.05 

-  11 

-25.00 

-  1 

-  37  - 
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Occupational  Title 

197^  Employment 

Projected 

Employment  Change, 

~,'~Tl      "1  ^  ~  C 

-1 1  --1  r^i 

Num'cer 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

Ave  rape 
Annual 

OTHER  CRAFTS ,  KXNDKED  V.QRKERS 

2,001 

3-59 

1,300 

2.25 

-  613 

-  30.63 

-  ?0 

Bakers 

121 

0.22 

112 

0.18 

9 

-  7.44 

1 

Cabinetmakers 

73 

0.13 

73 

0.12 

0 

0 

-  0 

Carpet  Installers 

55 

0.10 

6U 

0.10 

9 

16.36 

1 

Crane,  Derrick,  h.  Hist  Opr. 

79 

0.14 

86 

O.lU 

7 

0.86 

1 

Decorators,  V.'indov  Dressers 

44 

0.08 

1,17 

a  nP 
0.0c 

3 

6.82 

0 

Dental  Laboratory  Tech. 

33 

0.06 

20 

0.04 

7 

-  21.21 

Glaziers 

U7 

0.08 

70 

A     T  T 

0.11 

23 

48. 94 

2 

Inspectors,  Other 

5** 

0.10 

00 

0.10 

6 

11.11 

1 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

22 

0.04 

•  23 

o.oh 

1 

4. 5} 

0 

Opticians,  Lens,  Orir.dr,  Pol. 

52 

0.10 

1  aa 

U.  J.O 

U7 

QO     >  Q 

00.0c 

V, 

^ 

Pianc,  Organ  Tuners,  Repairers 

11 

0.02 

ill 
±4 

a  ao 

3 

27.27 

A 

(J 

Shipfitters 

974 

1.75 

373 

A  £  a 

601 

-  61.70 

55 

Shoe  Repairs 

63 

0.11 

30 

0.  Op 

33 

-  52.38 

3 

Stationary  Engineers 

115 

0.21 

112 

0.18 

6 

-  5.08 

1 

Tailors 

42 

0.08 

all 

3U 

0. 06 

8 

-  19.05 

1 

Upholsterers 

22 

0.04 

25 

0.0k 

3 

13.64 

0 

Crafts,  Kindred  Workers,  nec 

17U 

0.31 

124 

0.  20 

50 

-  28. 7k 

5 

OPERATIVES 

10,195 

18.30 

10,171 

lo.4o 

-     ,  24 

-  0.24 

2 

OPERATIVES,  EXC  TRAITS  PORT 

8,lU5 

14.62 

8,0«6 

13.04 

99 

-  1.22 

9 

Semiskilled  Metalvorking 

860 

1.54 

WO 

l.Uo 

1 

4 

O.U7 

0 

Drill  Press  Operatives 

U9 

0.09 

52 

0.08 

3 

6.12 

0 

Furnace  Tendrs,  Smeltrs,  Pour. 

24 

o.ch 

23 

0.0U 

1 

-  U.17 

0 

Grinding  Kach.,  Operatives 

67 

0.12 

66 

0.11 

1 

-  1.49 

0 

Lathe,  Killing  Mach.,  Oper. 

115 

0.21 

114 

0.18 

1 

-  0.87 

0 

Metal  Platers 

17 

0.03 

20 

0.03 

3 

17.65 

0 

Other  Precision  Kach.  Oper. 

71 

0.13 

70 

0.11 

1 

-  1.41 

-  0 

Punch  Staging  Press  Oper. 

72 

0.13 

58 

0.09 

ill 

1 

Solderers 

83 

0.15 

55 

n  no 

-  28 

-  33.73 

_  -3 

J 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

362 

0.65 

U06 

0.66 

44 

12.15 

k 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 

272 

O.U9 

227 

0.37 

-  *5 

-  16.54 

-  k 

Knitters,  Loopers,  L  Toppers 

25 

0.04 

19 

0.03 

6 

-  24.00 

1 

Spinners,  Tvisters,  Winders 

21 

0.0U 

23 

0.0U 

2 

9.52 

0 

Weavers 

112 

0.20 

75 

0.12 

-  37 

-  33. Oh 

-  3 

Other  Textile  Operatives 

11U 

0.20 

110 

0.18 

k 

-  3.51 

0 

SEMISKILLED  PACXKG,  rKSPECTNO 

1,127 

2.02 

1,261 

2.0U 

131* 

11.89 

12 

Checkers,  Examiners,  etc,  Mfg. 

^53 

0.81 

5V1 

0.88 

91 

20.09 

8 

Graders  L  Sorters,  Mfg. 

uo 

•0.07 

33 

0.05 

7 

-  17.50 

-  1 

Meat  V'rappers,  Retail  Trade 

52 

0.09 

66 

0.11 

1U 

26.92 

1 

Packer,  Wrapper,  Ex  Meat,  Prod 

579 

1.0U 

613 

0.99 

3U 

5.87 

3 

OTHER  OPER- ,  Exc.  Transport 

5,886 

10.57 

5,69U 

9.22 

-  192 

-  3.26 

-  17 

Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 

39 

0.07 

56 

0.09 

17 

U3.59 

2 

Assemblers 

885 

1.59 

1,055 

1.71 

170 

19.21 

15 

Bottling,  Canning  Operatives 

24 

0.0U 

22 

o.ou 

2 

-  8.33 

0 

Cloth.,  Ironers  L  Pressers 

■  .  107 

0.19 

66 

0.11 

-  Ul 

-  38. 32 

-  u 

-  38  - 
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197^  Bnploytnent 

Projected 

1905  Erro. 

p-Dlo'.-T-.e 

nt  Char-.re, 

197u_i9t»5 

Entire 

Average 

Occupational  Title 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Fercent 

Period 

Percent 

Annu  al 

Cutting  Operatives,  nec 

16s 

O  97 

U 

9  ^7 

c 

Dressmakers,  Exc  Factory 

1*2 

0.08 

3* 

0.06 

8 

-  19. C5 

1 

Drillers  Tarth 

n  no 

w  •  sJc. 

2 

OP 

Dry  Wall  Inst.,  Lathes 

111 

0.20 

11U 

0.18 

3 

2.70 

0 

Dyers 

26 

0.05 

30 

0.05 

U 

15.38 

6 

Filer,  Pol. ,  Sander,  Buffer 

38 

0.07 

32 

0.05 

6 

-  15.79 

-  1 

Garage .Wrkrs ,  Gas  Sta.  Atten 

1U2 

0.25 

133 

0.22 

9 

-  6.3^ 

1 

Laundry,  Cry  Clean  Oprs,  nec 

125 

0.22 

1U0 

0.23 

15 

12.00 

1. 

Meat  Cutters  Butch  Exc  Mfe. 

O  111 

w  •  *+X 

WO' 

1 

•          -  X 

-  O.hk 

c, 

Mixing  Operatives 

6o 

0.11 

U7 

0.08 

-  13 

-  21.67 

Pa  1  r*  t  ^  p  s     Vf*c       A  T*t  "i  c*  1  £  ^ 

vj  •  c.c. 

X  L£L 

VJ»  xc 

"  xw 

■LP 

Photographic  Process  Workers 

58 

0.10 

69 

0.11 

11 

18.97 

1 

Riveters  &  Fasteners 

28 

0.05 

2U 

0.0U 

k 

-  lit. 29 

Savyers 

30 

0.05 

36 

0.06 

6 

20.00 

1 

Severs  L  Stitchers 

799 

1-U3 

698 

1.13 

-  101 

12. 6U 

0 

Shoemakir.g  Mach.,  Operatives 

l»89 

0.88 

30U 

0.149 

-  185 

-  37.83 

-  17 

Furnace  Tendr  Stokr  Exc  Metal 

52 

0.09 

U5 

0.07 

7 

-  13. L6 

_  T 

Winding  Operatives,  nec 

33 

0.06 

35 

0.06 

2 

6.06 

0 

Misc.,  Mach.,  Operatives 

9hk 

1.69 

916 

i.ue 

-  28 

-  2.97 

■5 

Operatives,  nec 

1,295 

2.32 

1,293 

2.09 

2 

-  0.15 

6 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT  OPERATIVES 

2,050 

3.68 

2,125 

3M 

75 

3.66 

7 

Bus  Drivers 

333 

0.60 

310 

0.50 

-  23 

-  6.91 

2 

Delivery  &  Route  Workers 

U62 

0.83 

U97 

0.81 

35 

7.58 

3 

Fork  Lift,  Tow  Motor  Opers. 

151 

0.27 

176 

0.29 

25 

16.56 

2 

Taxicab  Drivers,  Chauffeurs 

88 

0.16 

93 

0.15 

5 

5.68 

0 

Truck  Drivers 

981 

1.76 

1,015 

1.6U 

3.  **7 

3 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

7,699 

13.82 

8,85U 

lk.3h 

1,155 

15.00 

105 

CLEANING  SERVICE  WORKERS 

960 

1.72 

1,117 

1.81 

157 

16.35 

lU 

Lodging  Qtrs.,  Clean  Exc  Pr. 

61 

0.11 

72 

0.12 

11 

18.03 

1 

Bldg  Interior  Cleaners,  nec 

•28U 

0.51 

379 

0.6l 

95 

33-^5 

9 

Janitors  &  Sexton3 

615 

1.10 

666 

1.08 

51 

8.29 

5 

FOOD  SERVICE  WORKERS 

3,522 

6.32 

3,880 

6.29 

358 

10.16 

33 

Bartenders 

192 

0.31* 

219 

0.35 

27 

1U.C6 

"2 

Waiters  Assistants 

**5 

0.08 

U7 

0.08 

2 

k.hh 

0 

Cooks,  Exc  Private 

•  716 

1.29 

839 

1-36 

123 

17.18 

11 

Dishwashers 

180 

0.32 

199 

0.32 

19 

IO.56 

2 

Food  Counter,  Fountain  Wrkrs. 

589 

•I.06 

626 

1.01 

37 

6.28 

3 

Waiters 

1,393 

2.50 

1,508 

2M 

115 

8.26 

10 

Food  Wrkrs.,  nec  Exc  Private 

U07 

0.73 

kk2 

0.72 

35 

8.60 

3 

HEALTH  SERVICE  WORKERS 

1,M»5 

2.59 

2,126 

3.UI1 

681 

1*7.13 

.  62 

Dental  Assistants 

10U 

0.19 

H»3 

0.23 

39 

37.50 

L 

Health  Aides,  Exc  Nursing 

92 

0.17 

127 

0.21 

35 

38. ou 

3 

Nurses  Aides,  Orderlies 

870 

1.56 

1,233 

2. CO 

363 

1*1.72 

33 

Practical  N.irses 

376 

0.67 

622 

1.01 

2U6 

65.1*3 

22 
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Employment  Projections 
Brockton  SKLA 
Employment  Change  By  Occupation 
(Continued) 


Table  8 


Occuoational  Title 

1971*  Fnployment 

Projected  19^5  Fmp. 

Employrx 

it  Change, 

197b-19»  - 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Entire 
Period 

Percent 

A vera re 
Annual 

^coc/'YivfAT    crDirr^r  ^/"idwoc 
rrruaUPiAJj  ot-nViLt  wuKR.i.nb 

637 

1.1* 

678 

1.10 

0 .  **u 

L 

Atten.  Recreation,  Amusement 

33 

0.06 

«->  r> 

32 

0.05 

1 

-  3.03 

0 

Atten.  Personal  Serv. ,  nec 

20 

o.ou 

22 

o.oU 

2 

1U.  ou 

U 

5arbers 

92 

0.17 

58 

0.09 

-  3* 

-  36.96 

-  3 

Child  Care  Wrkrs.  Exc  Pri. 

50 

0.09 

83 

0.13 

33 

66.00 

3 

Elevator  Operators 

1U 

0.03 

5 

0.01 

9 

-  6U.29 

-  i 

Eairdressers ,  Cosmetologists 

327 

0.59 

370 

0.60 

u3 

13.15 

k 

Housekeepers,  Exc  Private 

7U 

0.13 

76 

0.12 

2 

2.70 

0 

PROTECTIVE  &  SERVICE  WORKERS 

983  . 

1.76 

968 

1.57 

"-  15 

-  1.53 

1 

Crossing  Guard  Pridge tenders 

1*0 

0.07- 

1*1 

0.07 

1 

2.50 

0 

Firefighters 

2U8 

0.U5 

230 

0.37 

-  18 

-  7.26 

2 

Guards 

330 

0.59 

291 

0.1*7 

-  39 

-  11.82 

h 

Police  L  Detectives 

3"»1 

0.61 

382 

0.62 

Ul 

12.02 

u 

Sheriffs  L  Bailiffs 

16 

0.03 

16 

0.03 

0 

0 

0 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD  V.OPaERS 

152 

0.27 

85 

0.1U 

67 

6 

Child  Care  Workers 

49 

0.09 

25 

o.oi* 

-  2* 

-  1*8.98 

2 

Housekeepers,  Private 

12 

0.02 

7 

0.01 

5 

-  **l.or 

O 

Pri  Household  Cleaners,  Serv 

89 

0.16 

52 

0.08 

-  37 

-  1*1.57 

-  3 

LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM 

2,267 

U.07 

2,1*81+ 

U.02 

217 

9.57 

20 

Animal  Caretakers,  Exc  Farm 

57 

0.10 

83 

0.13 

26 

U5.61 

2 

.  Carpenters,  Helpers 

31 

0.06 

29 

0.05 

2 

-  6.U5 

0 

Constr.  Labr,  Exc  Carp.  Help 

1*22 

0.76 

U38 

0.71 

16 

3.79 

1 

Freight,  Material  Handlers 

313 

0.56 

317 

0.51 

b 

1.28 

0 

Garbage  Collectors 

kk 

0.08 

53 

0.09 

9 

20.  U5 

1 

Gardenrs,  Groundkpr,  Exc  Farm 

295 

0.53 

-  337 

0.55 

U2 

1U.2U 

1* 

■  Longshore  Workers,  Stevedores 

11 

0.02 

22 

0.0U 

11 

100.00 

1 

. Stock  Handlers 

73U 

1.32 

87U 

1.U2 

lUo 

19.07 

13 

Vehicle  Washers  Equip  Cleaners 

56 

0.10 

53 

0.09 

3 

-  5.36 

0 

Warehouse  Laborers,  nec 

131 

0.2U 

116 

0.19 

-  15 

-  II.U5 

1 

Other  Laborers 

167 

0.30 

156 

0.25 

11 

-  6.59 

-  1 

FARMERS  L  FARM  WORKERS 

262 

0.U7 

173 

0.28 

-  89 

-  33.97 

-  8 

FARMERS  &  FARM  MANAGERS 

98 

0.18 

65 

0.11 

-  33 

-  33.67 

-  3 

Farmers  (Owners  &  Tenants) 

90 

0.16 

56 

0.09 

-  3* 

-  37.78 

-  3 

FARM  LABORERS,  FARM  SUPER\TS0R3 

16U 

0.29 

108 

0.17 

-  56 

-  3*. 15 

-  -5 

Farm  Laborers,  Wa^e  Workers 

111 

0.20 

65 

0.11 

-  U6 

-  Ui.Ul* 

-  1* 

Farm  Laborers,  Unpaid  Family 

39- 

0.07 

32 

0.05 

7 

-  17.95 

1 

1/  These  Figures  are  not  comparable  vith  nonagricultural  employment  totals  because  they  are  adjusted 
for  dual  job  holder,  unpaid  absence,  all  other  nonagricultural  employment,  and  agricultural 
employment.     They  are  not  comparable  vith  total  employment  because  they  are  not  adjusted  for 
place  of  residence. 
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Ejgjloyment  Projections 
Brockton,  SMSA 
Ate  rage  Annual  Job  Openings 
197U  -  1985 


Table  9 


Percent 

Percent 

Openings 

Of 

Of  1977 

Due  to 

Due  to 

Occupation  Titles 

Nunfcer 

Total 

Emlcvrjent 

Grovth 

Se-oaraticn 

TOTAL,  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

2,902 

100.00 

5.06 

5I+7 

2,355 

PEC?.,  TECH. ,  KINDRED 

375 

12.92 

5.kk 

96 

279 

E5GIHEERS,  TECHNICAL 

21 

0.73 

2.79 

9 

13 

ENGINEERS,  SCIENCE  TECH. 

23 

o.79 

3.56 

12 

11 

Crafters 

10 

0.34 

3.30 

5 

5 

Electrical,  Electr.,  Tech. 

6 

0.19 

3.10 

3 

2 

"•medical  voekers,  exc  TECH. 

97 

3.31+ 

8.18 

25 

72 

Pharmacists 

5 

0.18 

1+.71 

1 

1+ 

Registered  Worses 

66 

2.29 

8.59 

ll+-  - 

52 

Therapists 

11 

0.37 

U.03 

5 

6 

HEALTH* TECHCL  L  TECH. 

36 

I.2U 

II.63 

11+ 

22 

9 

0.33 

8.15 

2 

7 

Radiologic  Technol,  Tech. 

5 

0.18 

9.1+0 

1 

1+ 

COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 

8 

0.29 

I+.31 

1+ 

1+ 

Computer  Progrargrs 

5 

0.17 

"+.55 

2 

3 

SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 

3 

0.12 

5.19 

2 

2 

TEACHERS 

68 

2.33 

H.51 

-  6 

73 

College  L  Univer.,  Teacher 

2 

0.07 

1.1+1 

-  2 

1+ 

Preschool,  Kindergarten 

6 

0.22 

6.29 

0 

6 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

Ik 

0.1+7 

2.1+5 

-  8 

22 

Teachers  nec,  Exc  Coll,  Univ  10 

6.71 

1 

8 

WRITER,  ARTISTS,  ENTERTAIHEBS  33 

l.l!* 

5.77 

✓  •II 

13 

20 

Designers 

8 

0.29 

U.69 

3 

5 

Misicians  L  Composers 

k 

0.12 

6.^6 

1 

2 

Oi'HEH  PROF. ,  TECKixCAL 

76 

2.6l 

5.1U 

18 

57 

Accountants 

22 

0.75 

3.73 

2 

20 

Lavyers 

5 

0.18 

U.17 

-  0 

6 

Librarians 

5 

0.19 

7.01 

1 

5 

Personnel  Labor  Relations 

6 

0.20 

H.51 

2 

k 

Recreation  Workers 

6 

0.20 

6.78 

2 

k 

Social  Vorkers 

7 

0.26 

6.51+ 

1 

6 

ICES.,  OFFICIALS,  PROPRIETORS 

268 

9.92 

k.70 

85 

202 

BUYERS,  SALES,  LOAN  MANAGERS 

77 

2.6!+ 

6.00 

37 

Uo 

Bank,  Financial  Managers 

16 

O  Q7 
v,y  1 

5  85 

7 

0 

Buyers,  Wholesale ,  Retail 

12 

0.1+0 

8.1+9 

5 

6 

Sales  M^r.,  Retail  Trade 

30 

1.02 

6.28 

15 

1U 

Sales  Mgr.,  Etcc  Ret  Trade 

9 

0.32 

k.02 

5 

5 

ADMINISTRATORS ,  Pub  Inspector  33 

1.13 

6.01 

10 

23 

Health  Administrators 

13 

0.1+3 

7.78 

1+ 

8 

Officials,  Arl-ins. ,  pub 

7 

0.23 

k.30 

1 

6 

OTHER  MGRS. ,  OFFICIALS,  PROP 

178 

6. 11+ 

U.15 

39 

139 

Office  Managers,  nec 

Ik 

0.50 

6.27 

5 

9 

Rest.,  Cafe,  Bar  Managers 

12 

o.i;o 

2.56 

-  2 

1U 

Other  Kgrs.,  Administrators 

Ikh 

1+.98 

k.13 

33 

111 

SALES  "WORKERS 

226 

7.79 

5.85 

61 

165 

Insurance  Agent,  Brokers,  etc  2k 

0.81+ 

5.59 

10 

15 

Sales  L  Sales  Workers,  nec 

178 

6.lk 

5.9>+ 

h7 

131 
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Bmplcypent  Projections 
Brockton,  SMSA 
Average  Animal  Job  Openings 

197h  -  1985 
(Continued.) 


Table  9 


Percent 

Percent 

Openings 

Openings 

Of 

Of  1977 

Due  to 

Due  to 

Occtroation  Titles 

Number 

Total 

Employment 

Growth 

Se-Doration 

CLERICAL  WORKERS 

805 

27-75 

7.78 

nh 

632 

STENOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS,  SECRE  295  10.18 

Secretaries,  Legal  10  0.35 

Secretaries,  Medical  10  0.3& 

'Secretaries,  Other  213  7.35 

Typists  6l  2.10 

OFFICE  MACHINE  OPERATORS  21  0.73 

Computer,  Peripheral  Equip  6  0.21 

Keypunch  Operators  7  0.25 

OTHER  CLERICAL  WORKERS  U89  l£.8U 

Bank  Tellers  18  0.6l 

Bookkeepers  85  2.91* 

Cashiers  65  2.25 

Counter  Clerks,  Exc  Food  19  0.66 

Estimators,  Invest.,  nec  lU  O.U9 

File  Clerks  12  0.U2 

Insurance  Adjust,  Examiner  11  0.39 

Library  Atten. ,  Assistant  9  0.30 

Receptionists  18  0.6l 

Shipping,  Receiving  Clerks  21  0.71 

Statistical  Clerks  9  0.31 

Telephone  Operators  15  0.51 

Misc  Clerical  Workers,  nec  105  3-62 


CPATFS  &  KINDRED  WORKERS 


223  7.67 


CONSTRUCTION  CRAFTS  WORKERS  77  2.65 

Carpenters  L  Apprentices  25  O.85 

Electricians  L  Apprentices  13  O.hk 

Painters  &  Apprentices  8  0.26 

Plumber,  Pipefitter  L  Appr.  15  0.53 

BLUE  COLLAR  WORKER  SUFVR,  nec  kk  1.52 

Metalvokng  Craft  Wrkrs  Exc  nec  20  O.69 

Machinists  L  Apprentices  8  0.37 

Molders,  Metal  &  Apprentices  1  0.03 

Sheetmetal  Workers  L  Appr  k  0.15 

MECHANICS,  REPAIRERS,  INSTAL  75  2.58 

Air  Cond.  Heating,  Refrig  Mech  12  O.kl 

Heavy  Equip  Msch,  Incl  Deisel  13  O.I45 

Household  Appliance  Mechanics  k  0.1k 

Other  Mechanics  L  Appr  3  0.12 

PRINTING  TRADE  CRAFTS  WORKERS  10  O.36 

TRANSPORTATION,  PUB  UTIL CRAFT  1  0.05 

Telephone  Instal.,  Repairers  1  0.03 

OTHER  CRAFTS,  KINDRED  WRKRS        -  5  -0.18 

Opticians,  Lens  Crindr,  Pol.  7  0.23 

Shipfitters                               -  39  -I.36 

Stationary  Engineers  3  0.12 


10.32 
9.U8 

11.98 

IO.87 
9.05 
l+.ll 
h.30 
3.16 
7.00 
8.12 
6.67 
7.75 
7.88 
5.89 
7.66 
6.16 
8.37 

IO.03 
U.18 
6.77 
U.61 

II.05 

-  2.38 

3.17 
3.1^ 
2.76 
2.62 
3.86 
3.65 
2.13 
1.96 
0.88 
2.16 
3.^9 
U.l*5 
3.3^ 
2.75 
I.83 
2.80 
O.32 

0.33 

-  0.28 
10.20 

-  U.87 
2.91 


68 
1 
3 

55 

10 
k 
3 
7 
110 
k 
k 

11 
k 
3 
1 
5 
1 
3 
7 
1 
6 

k7 

16 

25 
5 
k 
0 
7 

12 
1 
0 
1 
1 

36 
7 
5 
1 
0 

1 

3 

1 
56 

U 
55 

1 


228 
9 
7 
158 
51 
25 
3 
Ik 
378 
Ik 
•82 
5U 
15 
11 
11 
6 
7 
Ik 
13 
8 
20 
59 

207 

52 
19 
8 
8 
9 
32 
19 
8 
2 
3 
39 
k 
8 
3 
k 

10 

U 

2 
51 

2 

15 
k 
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Employment  Projections 
Brockton,  Sf-GA 
Average  Annual  Job  Openings 
1974  -  1985 
(Continued) 


Table  9 


Percent 

Percent 

Openings 

Openings 

Of 

Of  1977 

Due  to 

Due  to 

Occu-oation  Titles 

Number 

Total 

Employment 

Growth 

Separation 

OPERATIVES 

365 

I2.56 

3.58 

-  2 

367 

OPERATIVES,  EXC  TRANSPORT 

316 

10.88 

3-89 

-  9 

325 

Sen!  skilled  Metalvorking 

23 

r\  to 

2.00 

23 

Welders  fc  Flame  Cutters 

12 

o.4o 

3.08 

k 

8 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 

7 

L 

-  H 

Weavers 

1 

0.05 

1.31 

-  3 

5 

SEMISKILLED  PACKNG,  LNSPECTNG  68 

2.35 

5.05 

12 

50 

Checkers  Exam.,  Etc,  Kfg. 

30 

1.02 

6.19 

8 

21 

Packer,  Wrpr,  Ex  >5eat  Prod. 

32 

J..J-L 

?.'*o 

3 

29 

OTHER  OPER. ,  EXC  TRANSPORT 

217 

7.49 

3.73 

-  17 

235 

Assemblers 

58 

2.01 

6.26 

15 

43 

Dry  Wall  Installers  Lathes 

1 

0.05 

1.23 

0 

1 

Laundry  Dry  Clean, Cprs,  nec 

Q 

✓ 

0.30 

6.71 

1 

7 

Painter,  Kfg  Articles 

2 

0.08 

2.02 

-  1 

3 

Sewers  t" Stitchers 

37 

1.28 

4.80 

-  9 

U6 

1.01 

3.12 

-  3 

32 

45 

1.55 

3.48 

-  0 

45 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT  OPER. 

1.68 

2.36 

7 

42 

Bus  Drivers 

9 

0.32 

2.87 

-  2 

11 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

51*8 

18.90 

6.84 

105 

kk3 

CLEANING  SERVICE  WORKERS 

68. 

2.35 

6.80 

14 

54 

Bldg  Interior  Cleaners,  nec 

28 

0.97 

9.05 

9 

19 

Janitors  L  Sextons 

54 

1.18 

5.45 

5 

30 

FOOD  SERVICE  WORKERS 

219 

7.56 

6.06 

33 

187 

Bartenders 

10 

O.34 

5.01 

2 

6 

Cooks,  Exc  Private 

42 

1.45 

5.59 

11 

31 

Dishwashers 

8 

0.29 

U.50 

2 

7 

Food  Counter,  Fountain  Wrkr 

36 

1.23 

5.96 

3 

32 

Waiters 

97 

3.33 

6.78 

10 

86 

Food  Wrkrs,  nec,  Exc  Priv. 

26 

0.90 

6.26 

3 

23 

HEALTH  SERVICE  WORKERS 

181 

6.24 

11.11 

62 

119 

Dental  Assistants 

1U 

0.U8 

12.20 

k 

10 

ETth  Aides,  Except  Nursing 

11 

0.37 

10.65 

3 

8 

Nurses  Aides,  Orderlies 

99 

3. Uo 

10.18 

33 

66 

Practical  Nurses 

58 

1.99 

13.01 

22 

35 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  WORKERS 

kh 

1.53 

6.81 

k 

41 

Hairdressers,  Cosmetologist 

27 

0.93 

7.95 

k 

23 

PROTECTIVE  L  SERV. ,  WRKRS 

31 

1.06 

3.16 

-  1 

32 

Firefighters 

2 

0.07 

0.78 

-  2 

k 

Guards 

15 

0.51 

1».66 

-  4 

18 

Police  i  Detectives 

10 

0.34 

2.81 

4 

6 
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Employment  Projections 
Brockton,  SMSA 
Average  Annual  Job  Openings 
197H  -  1985 
(Continued) 


Table  9 


Occupation  Titles 

Number 

Percent 
Of 
Total 

Percent 

of  1977 

Employment 

Openings 
Due  to 
Grovth 

Openings 
Due  to 
Separation 

LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM 

71 

2.U6 

3-07 

20 

52 

Animal  Caretakers ,  Exc  Farm 

5 

0.18 

8.09 

2 

3 

Gardenrs,  Groundkpr,  Exc  Farm  16 

0.5^ 

5.12 

k 

12 

Stock  Handlers 

27 

0.93 

3>9 

13 

1U 

FARMERS  fe  FARM  WORKERS 

1 

0.03 

O.36 

-  ■  8 

9 

FARM  LABOR. ,  FARM  SUFVKS. 

-  0. 

-'  0.01 

-  0.1U 

5 

5 

Farm  Laborers  Wage  Wrkrs 

-  1 

-  0.05 

-  1.U8 

k 

3 
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V.     Unemployment  Developments 


The  Brockton  SMSA,  hard  hit  by  the  1975  recession,  showed  some  signs  of 
recovery  during  the  second  half  of  1975  as  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
showed  signs  of  diminishing  while  concomitantly,  employment  started  a 
slow  rise.    Although  the  first  months  of  1976  evidenced  reversals  in 
both  the  aforementioned  trends,  seemingly  optimistic  data  revealed 
itself  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  (see  Table  12).    During  the  10- 
month  period  from  February  to  December,  1976,  we  witnessed  a  notable 
decline  of  more  than  3,000  unemployed  persons.     This  becomes  more 
significant  when  recognized  that  correspondingly,  in  the  same  10-raonth 
period  we  witnessed  an  additional  3,800  employed  persons  through  steady, 
albeit  gradually  improving  conditions.    When  compared  on  an  annual 
average  basis  with  1975,  it  is  apparent  that  positive  change 
is  not  as  rapid  in  coming  as  one  would  hope.    The  annual  average  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  during  1976  was  8,000,  down 
only  6  percent  from  the  preceeding  year.    Compared  with  employment 
gains  of  3,000  persons,  both  factors  resulted  in  the  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  average  annual  unemployment  by  only  1.0  percentage  points  from 
11. k  to  10. k  percent  in  1976. 


Table  11  compares  1976  annual  unemployment  on  a  monthly  basis  for  the 
Brockton  Consortium,  the  SMSA  and  the  city  of  Brockton.    Both  the  SMSA 
and  Consortium,  with  annual  average  rates  of  10. U  percent  fared  better 
than  the  11.9  percent  annual  average  rate  recorded  for  the  city  of 
Brockton  for  1976.    It  is  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1978  that  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  will  drop  to  6,636  in  the  SMSA  with  an 
expectde  unemployment  rate  of  8.7  percent  (refer  to  Table  10)  while 
8,608  unemployed  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.9  percent  are  expected 
in  the  Brockton  Consortium.     The  city  of  Brockton  is  forcast  to  fare 
least  favorably  with  fiscal  year  1978  unemployment  of  U,313  and  an 
unemployment  rate  of  10.0  percent.    Additional  planning  data  projections 
for  fiscal  year  1978  have  been  prepared  for  the  SMSA,  Consortium  and 
city  of  Brockton. 
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1976  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
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The  number  of  different  individuals  unemployed  during  fiscal  year  1978 
will  be  three  times  as  many  as  the  average  number  of  unemployed. 
The  Brockton  S>BA  is  forecast  to  have  19,908  persons  experiencing 
spells  of  unemployment,  the  Consortium  25,82U,  and  the  city  12,939. 
These  figures  show  that  the  unemployment  problem  touches  many  more 
lives  than  published  rates  would  indicate.    The  average  number  of 
unemployed  is  based  upon  the  number  of  different  individuals  unemployed, 
the  duration  of  unemployment  and  the  number  of  spells  unemployment. 
The  number  of  long-term  unemployed  is  critical  for  planning  purposes. 
The  projected  percent  of  unemployed  persons  who  will  be  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  longer  was  31*3  percent  in  the  SM3A,  31.5  percent  in  the 
Consortium  and  33.1  percent  in  the  city.    Notably,  males  have  a  much 
larger  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment  than  females. 
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ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

BROCKTON  Si-iSA  CONSORTIUM,  CITY 
Table  10 


Unemployment  , 

Unemployment 
Rate 

Long-Term 

Unemployment 

Number  of 
Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  During  Year 

Consortium 

TOTAL 

8,608 

8.9 

2,711 

25,82*+ 

White  Male 

Ml3 

8.6 

1,69^ 

- 

White  Female 

3,386 

8.6 

853 

- 

Nonwhite  Male 

2kl 

23.*+ 

108 

- 

.  Nonv.ii it e  Female 

169 

19.1 

56 

1 

SMSA 

TOTAL 

6,636 

8.7 

2,078 

19,908 

White  Male 

3,712 

8.5 

1,312 

- 

White  Female 

2,61+2 

8.5 

662 

- 

Nonwhite  Male 

1U2 

17.5 

59 

- 

Norrwhite  Female 

iko 

20.2 

1+5 

- 

-  - 

City 

TOTAL 

^,313 

10.0 

1,U28 

12,939 

White  Male 

2,1+91 

10.2 

919 

White  Female 

1,570 

•  8.9 

U09 

Norrwhite  Male 

129 

21.5 

57 

Noro/hite  Female 

123 

25.9 

U3 
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For  Period  January  1976  -  December  1976 
(includes  Annual  Averages) 


Table  11 


Period    Labor  Force  Employment 


Unemployment 


Number  Rate 


1976     PS  Brockton  Consortium 


Jan. 

9U,203 

0-2,693 

11,510 

12.2 

Feb. 

83,2U9 

11,535 

12.2 

Mir* 

95,l*+6 

8*+,  131 

11,015 

11.6 

Apr. 

95,1+65 

85,075 

10,390 

10.9 

May 

95,557 

85,765 

9,792 

10.2 

Jun. 

96,522 

85,97*+ 

10,5*+8 

10.9 

Jul. 

93,793 

83,30*+ 

10,1+89 

11.2 

Aug. 

9*+,  537 

8*+,  928 

9,609 

10.2 

Sep. 

9*+,  958 

85,85*+ 

9,10*+ 

9.6 

Oct. 

95,233 
9^,963 

86,586 

8,61+7 

9.1 

Nov. 

87,oUl 

7,922 
7,6*+l 

8.3 

Dec. 

95,121 

87,*+80 

8.0 

Avg. 

95,023 

85,173 

9,850 

10.1+ 

1976 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avg. 

1976 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avg. 


SMSA  Brockton 

67,385 


76,700 
77,272 
77,55*+ 
77,839 
77,765 
78,585 
75,973 
76,901 
77,596 
77,87*+ 
77,687 
77,963 
77,*+76 


67,90*+ 
68,607 
69fki6 
69,880 
70,00*+ 

67,te5 
69,070 
70,121 
70,759 
71,192 
71,681 
69,1+5*+ 


PA  Brockton  City 
40,327 


1+6,81+5 
*+7,192 
1+7,318 
*+7,*+36 
1+7,337 
1+7,898 
*+6,331 
1+6,815 
1+7,191+ 
1+7,325 
1+7,150 
1+7,293 
1+7,178 


1+0,637 
1+1,058 
*+l,5*+2 
1+1,820 
1+1,891+ 
1+0,350 
1+1,335 
1*1,961* 
*+2,3*+6 
1+2,605 
1+2,897 
1+1,565 


9,315 
9,368 
8,9*+7 
8,1+23 
7,885 
8,581 
8,51+8 
8,831 
7,*+75 
7,115 
6,1+95 
6,282 
8,022 


6,518 
6,555 
6,260 

5,89l+ 
5,517 
6,001+ 
5,981 
5,1+80 
5,230 
*+,979 
U,5*+5 
*+,396 
5,613 


12.1 
12.1 
11.5 
10.8 
10.1 
10.9 
11.3 
10.2 
9.6 

9.1 
8.1+ 
8.1 
10.1+ 


13.9 
13.9 
13.2 
12.1+ 
11.7 
12.5 
12.9 
11.7 
11.1 
10.5 
9.6 
9.3 
11.9 
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Unemployment  Rate 
United  States,  Massachusetts  and  Brockton  SMSA 

1972-1977 


Table  12 


Not  Adjusted  For 

Adjusted  For 

Brockton 

Seasonality 

Seasonality 

Period 

SM3A* 

Mass. 

u.  s. 

Mass. 

u.  s. 

1972 

P.© 

6.4 

r-  S 
5.6 

6.4 

5.6 

1973 

6.9 

6.7 

4.9 

6.7 

4.9 

1974 

7.3 

7.2 

5.6 

7.2 

5.6 

1975 

11.4 

11.2 

8.5 

11.2 

8.5 

1976 

10.4 

9.5 

7.7 

9.5 

7.7 

1976 

rr  Q 
7.0 

Jan. 

12.1 

11.7 

O  Q 
O.0 

10.0 

Feb. 

12.1 

11.5 

8.7 

10.3 

7.6 

Mar. 

H.5 

11.0 

8.1 

10.1 

7.5 

Apr. 

10.8 

10.2 

7.4 

10.0 

7.5 

May- 

10.1 

9.6 

6.7 

10.1 

7.3 

June 

10.9 

9.8 

8.0 

9.4 

7.5 

July 

11.3 

9.9 

7.8 

9.2 

7.8 

Aug. 

10.2 

9.0 

7.6 

9.4 

7.9 

Sep. 

9.6 

8.4 

7.4 

9.1 

7.8 

Oct. 

9.1 

7.9 

7.2 

8.9 

7.9 

Nov. 

8.4 

7.5 

7.4 

8.3 

8.0 

Dec. 

8.1 

7.6 

7.4 

8.1 

7.8 

1977 

8.3 

Jan. 

8.6 

8.0 

7.3 

7.3 

Feb. 

8.5 

7.6 

8.5 

6.8 

7.5 

*Not  Adjusted  for  seasonality 
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The  following  bar  graphs  (see  below)  demonstrate  the  numbers  of  claims  filed 
during  the  survey  week  of  each  month  of  1976  for  the  three  major  unemployment 
compensation  programs,  i.e.  regular  claims  (maximum  30  weeks)  Trex  (maximum  13 
week  program  up  to  39  weeks)  and  FSB  (maximum  26  week  program  up  to  65  weeks). 
Althouth  all  three  programs  have  experienced  a  diminution  in  their  numbers  over 
the  year,  the  improvements  are  most  noticeable  in  the  Trex  and  FSB  programs 
(refer  to  Graphs  below).    However,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  we  do 
utilize  a  federally  mandated  formula  to  account  for  those  who  have  exhausted 
^1 1  benefits  in  all  programs  and  are  nevertheless  still  unemployed  and  seeking 
employment,  the  magnitude  of  the  unemployed  exhaustees  during  1976  was  severly 
underrated.    We  do  not,  however,  include  in  the  labor  force  those  discouraged 

workers  who  believe  that  no  job 
exists  for  which  they  would  be  hired, 


5.0 
k.O 

3.0+ 
2.0. 

1.0-- 
0 


Brockton  Sf<EA 
(in  Thousands) 


Regular  Claims 
1976 


J    F    M  AMJJASOND 


since  they  are  not  actively  seeking 
such  work. 

An  analysis  of  regular  benefit  payments 
for  the  month  of  February,  1977  in  the 
Brockton  office  area  indicates  that 
persons  last  employed  within  the  manu- 
facturing sector  represented  30. 0 
percent  of  all  persons  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  during  the 
February  survey  week.    Within,  the  manu- 
facturing sector  the  largest  blocks  of 
unemployed  surfaced  in  the  rubber  and 
plastics  industry  (8.8  percent)  followed 
by  apparel  (k.O  percent  and  predominantly 
composed  of  women)  and  the  leather  industry 
(2.k  percent).    Contract  construction 
accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  checks 
issued  (28.1  percent)  while  20.1  percent 
of  all  checks  issued  went  to  workers  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


Brockton  St-EA 


80O- 


TREX 
1976 


j  1- 


JF  MAMJJAS0ND 


1.9 

1.7 
1.5 

1.3-1 
1.1 


Brockton  S^SA 
(in  Thousands) 


FSB 
1976 


J    FM  AMJJASOND 
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Benefit  Payments  for  Month  of  February,  1977 
Brockton  Office 


lauXc 

JO 

Percent  of 

Category 

All  Claims 

Male 

Female 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Math  i  *f*fl  ^fnri  ti  & 

^0  "3 

Rubber  &  Plastics 

(  8.8) 

(  5.7) 

(16.1) 

(  h  C)\ 

f  i  ^ 
\.  J-oJ 

("10 

Leather 

(  2.U) 

(  2.1) 

(  3.2) 

raOITCa^cU.  rS UcuLS 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

(  1.3) 

(  l.U) 

(  l.D 

Food 

(  l.D 

(  1-2) 

(  0.8) 

Agriculture,  Forestry  & 

1.8 

Fisheries 

2.5 

0.3 

Contract  Construction 

28.1 

38.9 

1.9 

Transportation 

U.2 

M 

k.l 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

20.1 

18.2 

2U.6 

Finance,  Ins.  &  Real  Estate  2.5 

1.6 

U.6 

Services 

8.9 

7.1 

13. U 

Not  Coded 

U.l 

U.2 

3.9 
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VI.    Characteristic's  of  Individuals  in  N£ed  of  Manpower  Services 


Additional  planning  projections  for  the  Brockton  Prime  Sponsor  Area  are 
set  forth  in  Table  16  .      For  the  fiscal  year  1978  forcast  period  it 
has  been  estimated  that  part-time  employment  for  economic  reasons  will 
amount  to    k.2  percent  of  all  employment  within  the  Brockton  SM3A  as 
compared  to  U.3  percent  within  the  Commonwealth  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Part-time  employment  will  reach  3,801  in  the  Consortium,  3,008  in  the 
SMSA  and  1,679  in  the  City  of  Brockton.     Part-time  employment  due  to 
economic  reasons  appears  to  be  greatest  in  each  area  among  white  females. 

Projections  are  also  set  forth  in  Table  16  for  those  economically 
disadvantaged,  age  18  and  over.     The  level  of  family  income  used  in  the 
determination  of  whether  one  is  economically  disadvantaged  has  been 
raised  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  its  employment  and  training 
programs  to  reflect  increases  in  consumer  prices  over  the  past  year. 
These  revised  poverty  level  guidelines  became  effective  as  of 'April  1,  1976 
and  are  set  forth  below.    They  are  to  be  applied  by  federal,  state  and 
local  administrators  of  CETA  programs  to  define  the  terms  economically 
disadvantaged  and  underemployed  and  thus  determine  participant 
eligibility.    An  economically  disadvantaged  person  is  defined  as  a 
member  of  a  family  who  receives  cash  welfare  payments  or  whose  annual 
income  in  relation  to  family  size  and  location  does  not  exceed  the  most 
recently  established  poverty  levels  as  are  enumerated  below. 


Table  lk 


Poverty-Level  Guidelines  as  Determined  by 
Department  of  Labor 


April  1,  1976 


May  1,  1975 
Continental  U.  S. 


Family  Size 


Continental  U.  S. 
Non-Farm  |  Farm 


Non-Farm  Farm 


1 

2 

3 
U 

5 
6 


2,800 
3,700 
U,600 
5,500 
6,1400 
7,300 


2,H00 

3,160 
3,920 

U,68o 
5,^Uo 
6,200 


2,590 

3,Uio 
U,230 
5,050 
5,870 
6,690 


2,200 
2,900 
3,600 

Moo 

5,000 
5,700 
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However,  current  projections  of  economically  disadvantaged  are  not 
entirely  comparable  with  planning  projections  for  previous  years  due 
to  differing  terminology.    Previously,  an  individual  vas  considered 
disadvantaged  if  in  addition  to  being  poor  and  without  suitable 
employment,  vas  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  school  dropout, 

2.  Under  22, 

3.  or  older, 

h.    Handicapped,  cr 

5.     Subject  to  special  obstacles  to  employment  such  as  being  a 
member  of  a  minority. 

It  is  projected  that  there  will  be  9,728  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  18  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  Brockton  SMSA  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  with  11,19^  expected  in  the  Consortium  and  6,272  in  the 
city  of  Brockton.    In  all  areas,  91  to  92  percent    of  those  economically 
disadvantaged  18  years  of  age  and  older  are  expected  to  be  white. 

One  of  the  best  indicators  of    people  in  need  of  manpower  services  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System 
(ESARS).    The  following  ESARS  tables  indicate  both  the  numbers  and 
characteristics  of  job  applicants  in  each  major  occupational  category 
as  veil  as  the  number  of  openings  filled.  These  job  applicants  may 
include  employed  persons  seeking  a  better  job  as  veil  as  currently 
unemployed  vorkers,  both  skilled  and  unkilled. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  APPLICANTS 

CUMULATIVE  OCTOBER  1976  THROUGH  DECEMBER  1976 

BROCKTON 

Table  15   


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  APPLICANTS 

REGISTERED 
APPLICANTS 

INDIVIDUALS 
COUNSELED 

PLACED 
AFTER 
COUNSELING 

ENROLLED 
IN  TRAINING 

TOTAL 
APPLICAN 
PLACED 
IN  JCBS 

Age  -  All  Ages 

10,888 

196 

18 

65 

812 

Under  20  years 

1,159 

17 

2 

Ik 

273 

20  -  21 

965 

22 

1 

2 

63 

22-24 

1,315 

22 

1 

0 

71 

25-  29 

1,830 

31 

k 

12 

95 

30  -  39 

2,683 

60 

7 

23  • 

122 

40-44 

92h 

17 

2 

5 

kk 

45  54 

1,359 

19 

1 

9 

68 

55  -  64 

575 

7 

0 

0 

U7 

65  years  or  older 

78 

1 

0 

0 

29 

Sex 

Men 

6,3*5 

106 

9 

2k 

1+71 

Women 

U,7^3 

90 

9 

hi 

3kl 

Highest  Grade  of  School  Completed 

0  -  7 

383 

17 

1 

0 

32 

8-  11 

3,^77 

71 

6 

29 

398 

12. 

5,126 

■  88 

9 

35 

310 

Over  12  years 

1,902 

20 

2 

1 

72 

Handicapped 

6'36 

12 

0 

0 

23 

Welfare 

3,909 

50 

12 

65 

83 

Ethnic  Group 

- 

White 

10,lU7 

185 

16 

59 

6ih 

Black 

63^ 

10 

2 

6 

123 

H  Other 

83 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Spanish  Surname 

210 

16 

0 

1 

Ul 

Vietnam  -  ERA  Veteran 

1,1+38 

18 

1 

1 

82 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

JOB  OPENINGS  RECEIVED  AND  FILLED ,  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL.  CATEGORY 

CUMULATIVE  OCTOBER  1976  THROUGH  DECEMBER  1976 

BROCKTON 

Table  15 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

OPENINGS  V 

RECEIVED 

FILLED 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  Occupational  Groups 

.  2,643 

100.0 

1,132 

100.0 

Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 

128 

4.8 

67 

5.9 

Clerical 

209 

7.9 

87 

7.7 

Sales 

kk 

1.6 

21  • 

1.9 

Domestic 

h5 

1.7 

33 

2.9 

Other  Services 

212 

8.0 

.  77 

6.8 

Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry 

1,550 

58.8 

533 

1*7.1 

Processina  OccuDations 

18 

0.7 

11 

1.0 

Machine  Trades 

63 

2.4 

26 

2.3 

Bench- Work 

70 

2.6 

48 

4.2 

Structural  Work 

7h 

2.8 

'  in 

3.6 

Motor  Freight  Transportation 

Ik 

0.5 

8 

0.7 

Packing,  Material  Handling 

184 

7.0 

165 

14.6 

All  Other 

32 

1.2 

15 

1.3 

Source:  ESARS  Table  A07  Group  Report  No.  MA5-49A 

V  Total  Agricultural  and  Nonagricultural  Openings. 
Form  Q233-E2  ' 
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ADDITIONAL  PLANNING  DATA  PROJECTIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
TABLE  16 


Employed  Part-Time 
For  Economic  Reasons 
Consortium  |  SMSA 


City 


TOTAL 

3,801 

3,008 

1,679 

White  Male 

1,779 

1,U01 

767 

White  Female 

1,897 

1,505 

852 

Nonwhite  Male 

kS 

Ui 

29 

Nonwhite  Female 

77 

61 

31 

Economically  Disadvantaged 
18  Years  and  Over 


Consortium  SMSA 


City 


TOTAL 


White 
Black 
Other 
Spanish 


11,19*+  9,728  6,272 

10,302  8,9^7  5,691 

771  670  511 

121  111  70 

29U  26l  227 
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Of  the  10,888  applicants  registered  at  the  Brockton  Employment  Office 
through  December  31,  1976,  hk  percent  were  females  and  minorities. 
About  20  percent  were  21  and  under,  accenting  the  need  for  services 
specifically  geared  to  this  particular  group  as  many  younger  workers 
find  that  the  qualifications  and  limited  experience  which  they  possess 
do  little  to  qualify  them  for  available  job  openings.  Futhermore, 
those  openings  for  which  they  are  qualified  are  of  the  type  which  are 
generally  low  paying  and  with  little   chance  for  advancement.    Table  15 
shows  that  almost  four  fifths  of  all  applicants  had  at  least  12  years  of 
schooling  and  about  17  percent  had  at  least  some  post  secondary  education. 
Unfortunately,  about  35  percent  of  all  registered  applicants  did  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma  and  in  a  tight  job  market,  employers  tend  to  become 
more  selective  in  their  hiring  practices. 


Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 
I.    Lack  of  Suitable  Job  Openings 

A  scarcity  of  meaningful  and  desirable  job  openings  is  an  obstacle  of 
paramount  importance.    Although  an  abundance  of  job  orders  exist  at  the 
local  Division  of  Employment  Security  office,  .the  majority  of  these 
positions  either  involve  low  pay,  unattractive  working  conditions,  or 
require  skills  which  are  ..not  commeasurate  with  applicant  qualifications 
and  experience  without  offering  on  the  job  training  to  compensate  for 
the  gap. 


II.  Skills 

The  labor  force  is  predominantly  composed  of  both  unskilled  workers  and 
those  with  obsolete  ski  lis  possessing  limited  education.    Too  often,  they 
are  concentrated  in  those  declining  occupational  areas  in  which  employment 
opportunities  are  limited,  and  they  frequently  are  stifled  by  a. limited 
adaptability  to  ever  shifting  demand  for  various  skills.    A  definite  need 
exists  for  vocational  training  and  adult  education  to  foresee  and  anti- 
cipate future  manpower  needs  and  prepare  in  advance  to  adequately  meet 
them. 
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3.  Language 


Language  barriers  are  a  very  real  problem  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
Spanish- speaking  residents  of  the  Brockton  SMSA.    An  inability  to 
adequately  communicate  in  the  English  language  is  a  major  hinderance 
in  effectively  competing  for  more  than  the  low  paying  menial  jobs 
often  rejected  by  English  speaking  workers.    To  assist  in  alleviating 
this  situation,  more  definitive  community  programs  must  be  established, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  "English  as  a  second  language"  programs. 

h.    Lack  of  Day  Care  Facilities 

Many  mothers  desirous  of  entering  the  labor  force  are  presented  vith  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  finding  adequate  day-care  facilities  for  their 
children.     Such  facilities  must  be  instituted  on  a  more  universal 
scale  at  the  local  and  state  level  as  veil  as  privately  by  companies 
interested  in  obtaining  qualified  female  employees.     Such  day-care 
facilities  vithin  the  companies  themselves  offer  optimum  convenience 
to  the  -working  mother.    Furthermore,  sufficiently  lucrative  jobs  must 
be  offered  the  female  -worker  so  as  to  make  it  feasible  for  her  to 
undertake  the  costs  of  day-care. 


5.  Transportation 

Low  and  middle  income  residents  are  most  often  stifled  by  an  absence 
of  private  transportation.     Many  better  paying  positions  outside  the 
area  ofpublic  transportation  become  immediately  inaccessible  and 
these  persons  are  left  to  compete  for  lover  paying  jobs  vithin  their 
ovn  locale.    Furthermore,  many  evening  shift  positions,  vith  higher 
pay  scales,  are  eliminated  from  consideration  as  public  transportation 
is  not  available  during  these  hours. 

6.  Drug  Dependency  and  Alcoholism 

Many  Brockton  area  residents  are  afflicted  by  drug  and  alcohol  related 
problems.     Such  problems  tend  to  be  more  prevelant  in  our  area  of  the 
country,  per  capita,  than  nationally.    They  result  in  a  segment  of  the 
labor  force  being  able  to  hold  a  job  only  sporadically,  if  at  all,  and 
for  short  periods  of  time.    Drug  treatment  programs  and  drop-in  centers 
although  in  existence  vithin  the  area,  are  of  questionable  long  term 
value  in  ameliorating  this  very  real  problem. 
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VII .     Labor  Supply/Demand  Imbalances 


A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  relationship  between  active  job  applicants  and 
job  openings  by  occupational  category  listed  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  as  of  December  31?  1976  appears  in  Table  17  .    It  is 
interesting  to  note  from  this  data  the  extremely  tight  conditions  of  the 
local  job  market,  as  in  every  occupation  indicated,  a  surplus  of  applicants 
to  openings  exists.    Also  this  data  indicates  that  many  of  the  occupations 
in  which  a  high  ratio  of  applicants  to  openings  exists  are  predominantly 
composed  of  females  and  typically  the  largest  cluster  of  applicants 
are  evidenced  in  those  jobs  traditionally  considered  low  paying  with  little 
or  nonexisting  upward  mobility.    Hovever,  one  might  wonder  why  even  as  many  as 
300  jobs  should  go  begging  in  the  midst  of  such  high  unemployment  and  with 
as  many  as  7,^+00  registered  job  seekers  recorded  in  December  1976  in  the 
Brockton  office  area.    The  reasons  are  myriad  and  complex.  Nevertheless 
certain  explanations  are  available.    Certain  types  of  job  vacancies  recur 
with  marked  predictability.    Those,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  categorized 
by  low  pay  and  little  mobility;  high  turnover  positions  where  employers 
are  hedging  for  the  future  by  placing  jobs  orders  before  the  fact  in 
expectation  of  subsequent  openings;  specific  professions,  (e.g.  nursing), 
with  inherent  persistent  problems  such  as  finding  staff  for  inconvenient 
shifts;  competition  from  the  more  attractive  and  financially  more  regarding 
Boston  job  market  (see  Table  18  in  which  a  detailed  comparison  of  low,  median 
and  high  wages  for  unfilled  job  openings  in  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  occupations  is  noted  for  both  the  Taunton  and  Boston  Job  Banks); 
wages  offered,  which,  in  comparison  to  the  education  and  experience  required 
by  an  employer  in  the  Brockton  area    and    compared  to  the  going  rate  for 
that  occupation,  make  a  poor  showTing  (see  Table  19);  jobs  whose  unattractive 
image  tend  to  leave  many  with  a  feeling  of  anathema,  (e.g.  sewing  machine 
operators);  and  finally  those  job  in  which  an  actual  skill  shortage  exists. 

A  further  breakout  has  been  prepared  (refer  to  Table  20  )  to  show  on  a 
monthly  basis  how  job  openings  have  varied  over  the  past  year  in  each  of 
the  major  occupational  categories.    In  terms  of  magnitude  alone,  -workers 
within  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  fields  as  well  as  in 
services  fared  well,  as  those  were  the  only  two  job  categories  in  the 
Taunton  Job  Bank  in  which  orders  actually  increased  substantially  over  the 
year,  clearly  reflecting  the  economic  structure  of  the  Brockton  office 
area.    Greatest  contractions  in  job  offerings  appeared  in  the  benchwork 
trades  (-106)  and  clerical  and  sales  occupations  (-87). 
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OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  ARRANGEMENT  OF  TITLES  AND  CODES 


0)      PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 
1) 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  theoretical  or 
practical  aspects  of  such  fields  of  human  endeavor  as  art,  science, 
engineering,  education,  medicine,  law,  business  relations  and 
administrative,  managerial,  and  technical  -work.     Most  of  these  occupations 
require  substantial  educational  preparation  (usually  at  the  university, 
junior  college,  or  technical  institute  level). 

2  CLERICAL  AND  SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  preparing,  transcribing, 
transferring,  systematizing,  and  preserving  written  communications  and 
records;  collecting  accounts;  distributing  information,  and  influencing 
customers  in  favor  of  a  commodity  or  service.    Includes  occupations 
closely  identified  with  sales  transactions  even  though  they  do  not 
involve  actual  participation. 

3  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  performing  tasks  in  and 
around  private  households;  serving  individuals  in  institutions  and  in 
commercial  and  other  establishments;  and  protecting  the  public  against 
crime,  fire,  accidents,  and  acts  of  war. 

k        FARMING ,  FISHERY,  FORESTRY,  AMD  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  growing,  harvesting, 
catching,  and  gathering  land  and  aquatic  plant  and  animal  life  and  the 
products  thereof;  and  occupations  concerned  with  providing  services  in 
suport  of  these  activities. 

5  "      PROCESSING  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  refining,  mixing, 
compounding,  chemically  treating,  heat  treating,  or  similarly  working 
materials  and  products.    Knowledge  of  a  process  and  adherence  to  formulas 
or  other  specifications  are  required  in  some  degree.     Vats,  stills,  ovens, 
furnaces,  mixing  machines,  crushers,  grinders,  and  related  equipment  or 
machines  are  usually  involved. 

6  MACHINE  TRADE  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  feeding,  tending, 
operating,  controlling,  and  setting  up  machines  to  cut,  bore,  mill,  abrade, 
print  and  similarly  work  such  materials  as  metal,  paper,  wood  and  stone. 
Throughout  this  category  the  overall  relationship  of  the  worker  to  the 
machine  is  of  prime  importance.    At  the  more  complex  levels,  the  important 
aspects  of  the  work  include  understanding  machine  functions,  reading 


6  (Continued) 


"blueprints,  making  mathematical  computations,  and  exercising  judgement  to 
attain  conformance  to  specifications.  Coordination  of  the  eyes  and  hands 
is  the  most  significant  factor  at  the  lower  levels.  Disassembly,  repair, 
reassembly,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment,  and  weaving,  knitting,  spinning,  and  similarly  working  textiles 
are  included  in  this  category. 

7  BENCH  WORK  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  use  of  body  members, 
handtools,  repair,  and  similarly  work  relatively  small  objects  and  material 
such  as  jewelry,  phonographs,  light  bulbs,  musical  instruments,  tires, 
footwear,  pottery,  and  garments.    The  work  is  usually  performed  at  a  set 
position  in  a  mill,  plant,  or  shop,  at  a  bench,  worktsble,  or  conveyor. 
At  the  more  complex  levels,  workers  frequently  read  blueprints,  follow 
patterns,  use  a  variety  of  handtools,  and  assume  responsibility  for  meeting 
standards.    Workers  at  the  less  complex  levels  are  required  to  follow 
standardized  procedures. 

8  STRUCTURAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  fabricating^  erecting, 
installing,  paving,  painting,  repairing,  and  similarly  working  structures 
or  structural  parts,  such  as  bridges, buildings,  roads,  motor  vehicles, 
cables,  airplane  engines,  girders,  plates,  and  frames.    The  work  generally 
occurs  outside  a  factory  or  shop  environment,  except  for  factory  production 
line  occupations.    Tools  used  are  hand  or  portable  power  tools,  and  such 
materials  as  wood,  metal,  concrete,  glass,  and  clay  are  involved.  Workers 
are  frequently  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  work,  e.g.,  stresses,  strains,  durability,  and  resistance  to  weather. 

9  MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  transportation  services: 
packing  and  warehousing;  utilities;  amusement,  recreation,  and  motion 
picture  services;  mining  and  logging;  graphic  arts;  and  various 
miscellaneous  activities. 
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Detailed  Composition  of  Active  Job  Applicants 
Unfilled  Job  Openings  by  Occupational  Category 
Brockton  Office  Area 
December  31,  1976 
  Table  17 


Dot 


■Occupations 


Number  Of 
Applicants  l/ 
Total  •  Female 


Unfilled 
Job  2/ 
Openings 


Ratio  Of 
Applicants / 
Job  Openings 


te  j  or 
Characteristics 
Of  the  Applicr-its 


TOTAL 


7,1*27  3,361 


316 


2U/1 


Professional,  Tech.,  Managerial 


003 

Electrical  Engineering 

21 

3 

-  1 

0U5 

Psychology 

20 

5 

2 

079 

Medicine  and  Health,  nec 

33 

30 

9 

091 

Secondary  School  Education 

37 

17 

1 

092 

Prinary  School  &  Kindergarten  Ed. 

1*3 

36 

1 

160 

Accounting  and  Auditing 

37 

I* 

l 

169 

Admin.  Specialties,  nec 

71 

Uo 

3 

183 

Manufacturing  Industry  Management 

2k 

0 

0 

187 

Service  Industry  Management 

5fc 

11 

0 

189 

Miscellaneous  Managerial  Work  nec 

30 

1 

2 

195 

Social  and  Welfare  Work 

3U 

18 

8 

21/1 

10/1 

k/1 

37/1 
U3/1 
37/1 
2U/1 


15/1 
k/1 


1*83  Veterans 
Uo3  Veterans 
913  Female 
U63  Fes-ale 
81*3  Female 
513  Veterans 
563  Female 
833  Veterans 
503  Veterans 
573  tele 
533  Female  . 


CLERICAL  AND  SALES 


201 

Secretarial  Work 

105 

10U 

0 

209 

Steno.,  Typing,  Filing,  & 

187 

22/1 

Related  Work,  nec 

197 

9 

210 

Bookkeeping 

61* 

60 

2 

32/1  ' 

211 

Cashiering 

55 

51 

1 

55/1 

213 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

U3 

35 

1 

1+3/1 

219 

Computing  &  Account  Recording,  nec 

225 

206 

5 

U5/1 

222 

Clerical  Work,  Shipping  &  Receiving 

95 

11+ 

2 

1*3/1 

223 

Stock  Checking  &  Related  Work 

U8 

9 

3 

16/1 

235 

Telephone  Work 

35 

3U 

0 

237 

Reception  &  Info.,  Dispensing  Work 

28 

27 

0 

2k9 

Misc.  Clerical  Work,  nec 

20 

11* 

1* 

5/1 

250 

Salesvork,  Real  Estate  &  Insurance 

19 

18 

289 

Salesvork,  Commodities,  nec 

95 

23 

2 

1*8/1 

290 

Sales  Clerking 

78 

65 

1 

78/1 

299 

Misc.  Merchandising  Work,  nec 

.  69 

50 

0 

993  Female 

953  Female 
9^3  Female 
933  Female 
8l3  Female 
923  Female 
353  Veterans 
383  Under  22 
973  Female 
963  Female 
703  Female 

1+U3  Veterans 
833  Female 
723  Female 


SERVICES 


311 

Food  Serving 

182 

170 

0 

933  Female 

312 

Bartending 

36 

16 

0 

Female 

313 

Cooking,  Large  Hotels  &  Restaurants 

51 

11 

3 

17/1 

873  tele 

318 

Kitchen  Work,  nec 

5U 

& 

0 

633  Female 

332 

Beautican  Services 

21 

21 

1 

21/1 

IOO3  Female 

355 

Attendant  Work,  Hosps.,  Morgues,  & 

5/1 

883  Female 

Related  Health  Services 

121 

107 

23 

359 

Misc.  Personal  Services,  nec 

36 

35 

0 

973  Female 

372 

Guard  &  Related  Services 

59 

1 

17 

3/1 

983  Male 

381 

Cleaning  &  Related  Services  . 

30 

3 

1 

30/1 

1*33  Under  22 

382 

Janitorial  Services 

36 

2 

0 

1*23  Veterans 

FARMING ,  FISHERY,  &  FORESTRY 

1+07 

Gardening  &  Ground skeeping 

50 

1 

18 

3/1 

983  tele 
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Detailed  Composition  of  Active  Job  Applicants 
Unfilled  Job  Openings  by  Occupational  Category 
Brockton  Office  Area 
December  31»  1976 
(Continued) 
Table  17 

Uni'illcQ 
Job  2/ 
Openings 


Dot 


Occupations 


Lumber  01 
Applicants  1/ 
Total  Female 


Ratio  Of 
Applicants/ 
Job  Openings 


MACHINE  TRADES 

600 

Machining  &  Related  Work 

30 

0 

k 

8/1 

609 

Metal  Machining,  nec 

Uo 

13 

1 

ko/i 

616 

Fabricating  Machine  Work 

23 

8 

2 

16/1 

619 

Misc.  Metalvorking,  nec 

22 

9 

1. 
4 

5/1 

620 

Motorized  Vehicle  &  Engineering 

Equipment  Repairing 

110 

1 

0 

638 

Misc.  Mach.,  Inst.,  &  Repairing 

12 

15 

: . 

690 

Plastics,  Synthetics,  Rubber  & 

k2 

Leather  Working 

57 

0 

EEITCH  WORK 

726 

Assembly  &  Repair  of  Electronic 

6U 

k7 

6U/1 

Components  &  Accessories,  nec 

1 

787 

Machine  Sewing,  Nongarment 

28 

25 

5 

6/1 

788 

Fabr.,  &  Reair  of  Footwear 

161 

82 

1 

161/1 

STRUCTURAL  WORK 

80H 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

2k 

0 

3 

8/1 

806 

Transp. ,  Equip. ,  Assembling  & 

28 

Related  Work 

0 

0 

S07 

Body  Work,  Transp. ,  Equipment 

20  • 

1 

0 

810 

Arc  Welding 

h5 

0 

1 

U5/1 

82k 

Lighting  Equip.,  &  Building  Wiring 

Assembly,  Inst.,  &  Repair,  nec 

33 

0 

0 

829 

Assembly,  Inst.,  &  Repair  of 

2k 

Electrical  Products,  nec 

0 

0 

8U0 

Const.,  &  Maint.,  painting  & 

30/1 

Related  Work 

59 

1 

2 

860 

Carpantry  &  Related 'Work 

125 

0 

2 

63/1 

661 

Erick  &  Stone  Masonry  &  Tile  Setting 

30 

0 

0 

862 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting,  Steam  Fitting, 

22/1 

&  Related  Work 

kk 

1 

2 

869 

Misc.  Construction  Work,  nec 

130 

2 

0 

699 

Misc.  Structural  Work,  nec 

51 

0 

2 

26/1 

Major 
Characteristics 

Of  the  Applicants 


10O£  Male 
30£  Under  22 
65£  Male 
55$  Male 


992  Male 


Iki,  Female 


73^  Female 
89f5  Female 
kj-o  1+5  &  Over 


58$  Veterans 

10O&  Male 

ItCfj  Veterans 
100$  t>5ale 

U2<£  Veterans 

3U£  Veterans 

08^  Minority 
50=5  Veterans 
60y  Veterans 

Male 
28$  Under  22 
U5fj  Veterans 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORK 

90^  Trailer-Truck  Driving 

905  Heavy  Truck  Driving 

906  Light  Truck  Driving 

913  Passenger  Transportation,  nec 

915  Parking  Lot  &  Rel.,  Serv.,  Work 

920  Packaging 

922  Materials  Moving  &  Storing,  nec 

929  Packaging  &  Materials  Handling,  nec 


53 

0 

0 

683  Veterans 

117 

0 

0 

100-J  i^iale 

69 

5 

1 

69/1 

k?fi,  Veterans 

50 

28 

0 

56^  Female 
5^  Under  22 

28 

2 

0 

88 

70 

2 

hk/i 

80/,  Female 

595 
106 

106 

2 

298/1 

10^  Minority 

22 

0 

79^  Male 

1/  Source:    Table  96  ESARS,  December  31,  1976 

2/  Open  Order  Job  Bank,  December  31»  1976  in  Brockton  Office  Area 


Unfilled  Job  Openings 
Including  Related  '.'age  Data  in  ' 
professional,  Technical,  and  Managerial  Occupations 
September  30,  1976 


Table  l8 


Tau 

atcn  J 

00  Bank 

E  0  3 

ton  Job 

Bank 

Punier 

:?unber 

Mnjor  Occupational  Category 

Unfilled 

Weekly  Wage 

Rate 

Hed 

Weekl 

y  Vase 

Rate 

Selected 

Occur  at  i  or.  al  Grotto 

Openings 

Lcv| 

Openings 

Low  i 

Median 

OO3.O8I 

Electronics  Engineer 

3 

$192 

$250 

$38^ 

50* 

$210 

$3Cx 

$576 

0C5.2S1 

Drafter,  Civil 

1 

ISO 

180 

180 

2 

160 

160 

160 

007. C8l 

Mechanical  Engineer 

1 

211 

211 

211 

12* 

192 

275 

li£0 

OO7.I8I 

Designer  Darfter,  Mech.,  Eng. 

5 

Ikh 

269 

317 

,  1 

192 

i_C2 

192 

007.187 

Engineering  Director 

2 

269 

272 

271* 

1 

38k 

2gu 

38k 

007.281 

Mechanical  Drafter 

1 

1U0 

1U0 

1U0 

6 

120 

157 

2cS 

012. 157 

Manufacturing  Engineer 

1 

230 

•  230 

230 

5 

288 

288 

3-6 

C12.188 

Industrial  Engineer 

5 

150 

221 

230 

16 

18*} 

269 

2c9 

020.081 

Technical  Specialist 

2 

192 

211 

230 

1 

269 

269 

269 

020.168 

Senior  Prcgamer,  Computers 

3 

192 

211 

230 

11 

230 

251* 

3^6 

020.188 

?rogra=er  Co=puters 

8 

153 

221 

228 

19 
2c* 

196 

269 

_  1 

2Ur3 

0^5.108 

Counselor 

28 

138 

185 

265 

112 

192 

-J  - 

050.088 

Eccnordst 

1 

38U 

38k 

5 

153 

23c 

269 

070.106 

Fnysician 

1 

312 

312 

312 

3* 

kOC 

kOC 

kOO 

075.378 

Staff  ZTurse 

8 

185 

188 

10k* 

125 

198 

251 

077.168 

2* 

15U 

15U 

15U 

2 

2C0 

209 

217 

078.368 

Research  Asst . ,  Medical 

3 

1U6 

150 

150 

12* 

150 

17k 

230 

078.381 

Laboratory  Technician 

2 

110 

128 

2 

1  -1. 

13u 

137 

iko 

079.378 

Licensed  Practical  Burse 

28* 

13J+ 

1U6 

200 

28* 

110 

162 

237 

091.228 

Teacher,  Secondary  Education 

3 

173 

176 

176 

1 

175 

175 

175 

092.228  - 

?re-School  Senior  Teacher 

1 

112 

112 

112 

3 

133 

150 

150 

099-163 

Educational  Specialist 

1 

163 

163 

163 

9 

211 

237 

363 

099.228 

Instructional  Aide 

2 

105 

193 

280 

8 

160  • 

160 

160 

160.168 

Accountant 

3 

173 

230 

250 

k 

172 

206 

307 

162.158 

Buyer 

1 

150 

150 

150 

k 

128 

2U9 

317 

163.II8 

Marketing  Manager 

1 

576 

576 

576 

9 

192 

359 

L.23 

166.118 

Personnel  Director 

1 

38U 

38U 

38k 

2 

172 

182 

192 

169.166 

Adain.,  Assistant 

3 

160 

192 

230 

26* 

92 

165 

197 

I83.II8 

Product  Control  Manager 

1 

192 

192 

192 

6 

230 

355 

U80 

183.168 

Production  Supervisor 

1 

120 

120 

120 

2 

196 

233 

269 

185.168 

House  Manager 

U7 

137 

150 

170 

11 

100 

150 

2L-6 

187.168 

Manager,  Store 

6 

90 

163 

250 

39 

120 

15* 

250 

I89.I68 

Manager  Trainer 

5 

125 

Iho 

150 

29 

130 

165 

200 

195.108 

Social  Worker 

27* 

Ihk 

185 

265 

U 

138 

189 

U88 

195.228 

Recreation  Aide 

2 

100 

127 

153 

1 

150 

150 

150 

*    Includes  Out-of-State  Openings 


Unfilled  Job  Openings,  Taunton  Job  Bank 
December  31»  1976 
Brockton  Office  Area 


Table  19 


education  Required 

lo 

Years 

Zxreri? 

nee  Reaulred  J 

r.  '-tenths 

Read 
and 
Write 

12 

13-lU 

15- 

16 

17-18+ 

Less 
Than 
12 

12-23 

2U-35 

36 
or 
Mere 

Dot 


Occupations 


003 
007 
012 
OlU 
020 
045 
079 
091 
092 

no 

V*3 
160 

163 
169 
169 
195 
199 
202 
2C9 

210 
211 
213 
219 
221 
222 
223 
230 
2U9 
250 
278 
289 
290 

3C3 
306 
313 
321 
355 


363 
365 
369 
372 
381 
U07 


Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Ccnputer  Analyst 
Executive  Assistant 
Cocputer  Programing 
Psychology 

Medicine  &  Health,  nec 
Secondary  School  Education 
Primary  School  4  Kind.,  Ed. 
Attorney 
Graphic  Designer 
Fhotographer 
Accounting  i  Auditing 
Marketing  Manager 
Adnin.  Specialties,  nec 
Misc.,  Managerial  Work,  nec 
Social  &  Welfare  Work 
Planning  Assistant 
Stenograper 

Steno.,  Typing,  Filing,  h. 

Related  Work,  nec 
Bookkeeping 
Cashiering 

Autccatic  Data  Processing 
Coaputing  &  Acct.,  Recording 
Production  Clerks 
Clerical  Work  Ship.,  Rec. 
Stock  Checking  4  Rel. ,  Work 
Messenger 

Misc.,  Clerical  Work,  nec 
Sales  Person,  Real  Estate 
Salesperson  Supplies 
Salesvorker  Cosrsodities 
Sales  Clerking 
Housekeeper 
Housekeeper,  Live-In 
Cooking,  Large  Hotels  &  Rest. 
Domestic  Aide 
Attendant  Work,  Hosp., 
Morgues,  &  Related 
Health  Services 
Dry  Cleaner 
Shoe  Repair  Person 
Cleaner  4  Presser 
Guard  &  Related  Services 
Cleaning  &  Related  Services 
Careening  &  Grounds  Keeper 


1  . 
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Unfilled  Job  Openings,  Taunton  Job  Bank 
Dece=ber  31,  1976 
Brockton  Office  Area 
(Continued) 


Table  19 


Education  Recui 

red  in 

:ea.rs 

Fxrerie 

a  Months 

Read 
and 
Write 

12 

15-16 

17-18+ 

Less 
Than 
12 

12-2'' 

—  _ 

-c 
or 

Mere 

Dot 

Oc  cu.'cs.'t  i  on  s 

500 

Vboie  ssJ.e  Tr^ds , 

1 

_ 

\ 

_ 

Chcni        Frees ss  C"csi?  • 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

■    —  —  .      _  _    ■  _  _  —      .  ■               •    >       _    -  c    -  —  •  • 

x 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

cOO 

IfachjLp^iig  Zz  ?.  s  2. 3.  ~  s  d  Wori 

•a 
j 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

6ci 

-  —                    .  j- —  -  -  - 

j_ 

_ 

1 

~  L  "  1     .  —  .  —  —  =~  j  

1 

X 

1 

X 

-  

r m ncciv lag  .'.-scriiiie  r  - 

1 

X 

1 

X 

617 

OI 1 

r>Li(>  <—  *  its  &  w  ^wC«  .  u  w*i 

1 

X 

1 

OX? 

.          —  .  ,     .  *z  LcJ.  -  —  .j-  j   

3 

1 

X 

2 

_  —  —    n; ftuuci 

1 

X 

1 

628 

—  -  .  -  —          —           ,   —  -_            -  - 

e 

X 

1 

T 

X 

1 

f  +■             X'o^^'*'^!  e* 
_  —  -  .  _  -  j     .  - 

X 

X 

Engravey 

1 
X 

j, 

TOO 

1 

X 

1 

X 

72°. 

Vire  Assembler 

1_ 

762 

Electrical  Repair  Shops 

1 

X 

1 

785 

Seamstress 

X 

1 

787 

Mach.,  Seving  ncngament 

•3 

J 

2 

1 

785 

Fabr.  &  Repair  of  Fcotvear 

1 

1 

8cU 

Sheet  Metal  Vork 

.  1 

1 

809 

Metal  Fabricating,  nec 

1 

1 

810 

Arc  Welding 

1 

1 

823 

Repair  of  electronic 

Comami  cation  Equipment 

1 

1 

8U0 

Constr.,  &  Maintenance 

Fainting  Se  Related  Vork 

1 

1 

1 

1 

852 

Concrete  Paving 

1 

1 

86o 

Carrantry  &  Related  Vork 

1 

1 

862 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting, 

Steam  Fitting  L  Bel.,  Work 

2 

1 

1 

899 

Misc.,  Structural  Vork,  nec 

1 

1 

1 

1 

906 

Light  Track  Driving 

1 

1 

920 

Packaging 

2 

2 

922 

Materials  Moving  & 

Storage,  nec 

2 

1 

1 

976 

Photo  Finisher 

1 

1 
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VIII.    Training  Courses 


The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  involves 
public  service  employment  as  veil  as  a  series  of  training  programs  and 
services  within  the  Brockton  Consortium  Area.    The  Brockton  CETA 
Consortium  Area  is  the  same  as  the    former    Brockton  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area.     The  Consortium  is  comprised  of  the  city  of 
Brockton  (population  93>280)  and  the  towns  of  Abington  (population 
12,992),  Bridgevater  (population  13,026),  East  Bridgevater  (population 
9,37*0  >  Hanson  (population  8,323),  V.7est  Bridgevater  (population  8,395), 
also  Whitman  (Population  13,U09),  in  Plymouth  county,  the  town  of  Easton 
(population  lU,cU2)  in  Bristol  County,  and  the  towns  of  Avon  (population 
5,097)  and  Stoughton  (population  25,oU8)  in  Norfolk  County.  The 
Consortium  Area  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  towns  of  the 
Boston  SMS  A.    Total  population  in  the  Brockton  Consortium  Area  is  202,986.* 


*1973  Cesus  Data 
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In  addition  to  such  courses  as  drafting  and  cooking  "being  currently 
offered,  a  clerical  operations  course  continues  in  an  on  going  open- 
ended  basis  at  Massasoit  Community  College,  along  with  both  a  Career 
Development  Program  and  a  Liberal  Arts  Transfer  Credit  Hour  Program. 
The  following  tables  represent  quarterly  summaries  of  Brockton  CETA 
program  participant  characteristics  "broken  dovn  for  Title  I,  Title  II 
and  Title  VI  programs.     This  data  addresses  itself  to  the  quarterly 
period  from  October  31>  to  December  31>  1976-    Additionally,  a 
comparison  of  wage  data  of  CETA  participants  before  participation  and 
upon  entering  employment  by  program  is  included  in  Table  21  . 

A  pivotal  requirement  for  successful  CETA  programs  is  the  development 
of  an  effective  information  system  to  generate  a  constant  flow  of 
program  data  to  assess  the  success  of  these  programs  in  meeting  their 
stated  goals,  "both  on  a  short  and  long  run  "basis. 

Wages  of  CETA  Participants 
Before  Participation  and  Upon  Entering  Employment 
October  31,  1976  -  December  31,  1976 


Table  21 


CETA  I 

CETA  II 

CET 

A  VI 

Upon 

Upon 

Upon 

Before 

Entering 

Before 

'Entering 

Before 

Entering 

Fartici 

Employ 

Partici 

Employ 

Partici 

Emoloy 

No.  Previous  Wage  7 

Less  Than    $2.00  3  0 

$2.00  -    2.99  H  10 

3.00  -    3-99  5  16 

U.00  -    U.99  U  6 

5.00  -    5.99  2  0 

6.00  or  more  0  0 


1  0 

1  0  10  0 

8  0  32  20 

3  9  38  51 

5  2  27  30 

0  9  Id  17 

U  2  15  20 


Source:     CETA  Program  Statics  Summary 


Short  term  objectives  run  to  such  things  as  reaching  significant  segments 
of  the  population,  termination  and  completion  rates,  job-  placement 
rates,  placement  wage  rates  and  wage  gains,  as  well  as  short  run  job 
retention. 
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Quarterly  Summary  of 
Participant  Characteristics  -  Brockton  CETA  Program 
October  31,  1976  -  December  31,  1976 
Table  22a 


Title  I 


Total 

Terminations 

Part ici- 

Entered 

r\snt 

Total 

Employ. 

TOT 

1U0 

32 

Sex 

71 

27 

OTA 

370 

69 

6 

l8  and  Under 

*7 

10 

19  -  21 

'  132 

21 

9 

00  -  uu 

267 

59 

13  . 

Us  sU 

on 

11 

1 

J_L 

2 

0 

65  £nd  over 

1 

0 

0 

V^ii    n  +■  *? 

/  \     n            T  7>->  /3  /-\  -v* 

0  gjiq  unciep 

03 

18 

2 

Q  -  11 

62 

15 

riign  ocnooi  Lrr&cuaoe 

00)1 

234 

U9 

11+ 

Past  High  School 

11 

2 

Family 

376 

AFDC 

70 

11 

Public  Assistance,  Other 

11 

3 

0 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

791 

"lUf> 

33 

jj 

Ethnic  Group 

68U 

V.hite 

120 

31 

Black 

95 

18 

2 

American  Indian 

6 

1 

0 

Other 

6 

1 

0 

Snanish  American 

31 

5 

0 

Handicapped 

60 

9 

1 

Offender 

85 

13 

1 
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Quarterly  Summary  of 
Participant  Characteristics  -  Brockton  CETA  Program 
October  31,  1976  -  December  31,  1976 

Table  22b 
Title  H 


Total 

Terminations 

Partici- 

Entered 

Characteristics 

pants 

Total 

Employ. 

Total 

1.  On 

401 

57 

22 

Sex 

Kale 

29*+ 

3* 

15 

Female 

187 

23 

7 

Age 

18  and  Under 

13 

h 

0 

19  -  21 

5 

0 

22  -  44 

30 

43 

20 

U5-54 

05 

4 

2 

55  -  64 

31 

0 

0 

65  end  over 

4 

1 

0 

Education 

J4 

0  ana  Under 

4 

U 

9-H 

17 

4 

high  School  Graduate 

21 

10 

Past  High  School 

126 

15 

8 

Family 

AFDC 

107 

17 

2 

Public  Assistance,  Other 

3 

0 

0 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

336 

J? 

Ethnic  Group 

White 

U29 

47 

20 

Black 

hh 

9 

1 

American  Indian 

h 

0 

0 

Other 

h 

1 

1 

Snanish  American 

7 

2 

2 

Handicapped 

25 

3 

3 

Offender 

3h 

4 

2 
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Quarterly  Summary  of 
Participant  Characteristics  -  Brockton  CETA  Program 
October  31,  1976  -  Decer.ber  31,  1976 

Table  22c 

Title  VI 


Total 

Termir 

it  ions 

Partici- 

Entered 

Characteristics 

pants 

Total 

Employ. 

Total 

659 

659 

138 

"Male 

1+72 

U72 

99 

Female 

187 

187 

39 

Age 

- 

18  and  Under 

12 

12 

2 

19  -  pi 

—               —  — 

61+ 

9 

22  -  hb 

k6k 

k6k 

102 

^5  -  54 

67 

f 'mm 

67 

15 

55  -  6U 

hb 

11 

65  and  over 

6 

6 

0 

Education 

8  and  Under 

35  * 

35 

8 

9  -  11 

138 

138 

2k 

High  School  Graduate 

298 

298 

61 

Fast  High  School 

189 

189 

U5 

Family 

Public  Assistance,  Other 

3 

3 

1 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

Ql 

Ethnic  Group 

59b 

59U 

126 

White 

Black 

56 

56 

9 

American  Indian 

3 

3 

0 

Other 

6 

6 

3 

Spanish  American 

7 

7 

1 

Hand ic armed 

10 

10 

5 

Offender 

20 

20 

1+ 
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Long  term  goals  should  involve  an  examination  of  the  cost/  effec- 
tiveness and  an  evaluation  of  program  terminees'  labor  market  status 
and  changes  in  it  as  veil  as  any  changes  in  their  income  status  to 
determine  how  much  actual  goal  achievement  has  taken  place  and  vhat 
factors  have  contributed  to  their  successful  accomplishment.  The 
inclusion  of  a  measure  of  wage  gains  taken  from  the  pre-CETA 
participation  and  placement  wages  is  helpful  and  necessary  to  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  program  participation  generates  wage  advances 
for  its  participants.    It  further  puts  a  premium  on  serving  effectively 
lower  wage  earners. 


Since  many  job  training  programs  have    different  starting  and  ending 
dates  and  since  many  are  open— ended  while  others  are  closed-ended, 
any  examination  system  dealing  with  the  hows  and  whys  of  program 
performance  is  subject  to  self-evident  restraints.  Performance  scrutiny 
should  be  addressed  to  revealing  major  program  strengths  and  weaknesses 
which  in  themselves  would  result  in  further  corrective  action  if 
necessary.    Careful  monitoring  of  such  things  as  the  flow  of  partici- 
pants into  the  system,  the  fiscal  management  of  the  delivery  system, 
the  types  of  terminations  and  results  of  follow  up  activities  and 
administration  of  these  programs  would  result  in  an  on  going  insight 
into  program  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  by  utilizing  data  on  the 
post-program  labor  market  experience  of  program  terminees  the  achieve- 
ment of  long-range  goals  can  be  determined  and  the  factors  influencing 
their  accomplishment  can  be  explained.    An  examination  of  these  goals 
in  terms  of  their  costs  should  finally  enhance  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  training  programs  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
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JOHN  F.   HODGMAN,    DIRECTOR,  AFFILIATED  WITH 
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P  R  E  F  ACE 


The  Annual  Planning  and  Information  Report  (A.P.R.)  is  a 
statistical  and    analytical  report  prepared  to  provide 
demographic  and  socio-economic  information,  anticipated 
labor  market  conditions  and  information  on  employment 
developments  by  occupation  and  industry.    For  this  par- 
ticular report  the  planning  information  is  projected  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis. 

This  report  is  intended  to  contain  data  and  analysis  to 
aid  manpower  planners  in  identifying  the  groups  to  whom 
service  should  be  geared,  the  type  of  services  that  would 
best  serve  this  group  and  the  numbers  and  types  of  workers 
required  to  meet  employer  needs. 
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Highlights  and  Conclusions 

From  all  appearances  fiscal  year  1979  should  be  another  year 
of    slow,  steady  growth  that  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past 
few  years  for  the  Brockton  SMSA.    The  population  is  increas- 
ing, along  with  the  labor  force  and  the  participation  rates 
for  every  race  and  both  sexes.  The  largest  increase  in  par- 
ticipation rate  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be  among  the  females. 
This  is  not  only  a  phenomenon  in  Brockton,  it  is  true  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  area  that  is  decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease,  by 
all  projections,  is  the  number  of  unemployed.    The  area's  un- 
employment rate  has  also  been  showing  a  downward  trend  which 
will  continue  into  fiscal  1979. 

Most  industries  within  the  Brockton  SMSA  have  been  showing  an 
increase  in  employment  over  the  last  few  years.    The  levels  of 
employment,  however,  have  not,  in  many  industries,  reached  the 
levels  achieved  during  1973*    Many  of  the  individual  industries 
are  close  to  this  level  and  may    soon  reach  or  surpass  this  level. 

One  of  the  largest  growths  in  employment  has  occurred  in  the 
service  industry,  especially  among  the  health  workers.  Projec- 
tions are  included  in  the  report  as  to  the  number  of  workers  that 
will  be  needed  for  many  occupations  in  1985. 

Overall,  the  outlook  for  fiscal  1979  for  the  Brockton  SMSA  is 
one  of  slow,  steady  growth  that  the  area  has  been  experiencing 
over  the  past  few  years.    Barring  any  major  national  economic 
disaster,  employment  shall  increase  annually,  and  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  shall  continue  the  downward  trend. 
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I.    Description  of  the    Brockton  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
a.      Definition  of  the  Area. 


A  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  is  a  geographical 
area  consisting  of  a  central  city  or  cities  and  the  surrounding 
territory  in  "which  there  is  a  concentration  of  economic  activity 
and  in  which  workers  could  change  their  jobs  without  having  to 
change  their  residence.    In  addition,  the  city  must  have  a  pop- 
ulation in  excess  of  90,000  and  a    certain  density  of  population 
must  be  observed.    The  emphasis  on  establishing  an  S.M.S.A.  is 
on  commuting  patterns  between  workers'  homes  and  residences.  The 
Brockton  SMSA  is  located  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.    It  is 
comprised  of  the  City  of  Brockton  and  the  Towns  of  Bridgewater, 
East  Bridgewater,    Halifax,  West  Bridgewater  and  Whitman,  all  in 
Plymouth  County.    Within  Bristol  County,  the  Town  of  Easton  and 
within  Norfolk  County,  the  Town  of  Avon  are  also  included  in  the 
Brockton  SMSA.  The  Brockton  SMSA  is  bordered  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Boston  SMSA  and  on  the  south  by  both  the    Plymouth  and 
the  Taunton  Labor  Market  Areas. 

The  Brockton  Consortium,  used  for  CETA  purposes,  includes  the  City 
of  Brockton  and  the  Towns  of  Abington,  Avon,  Bridgewater,  East 
Bridgewater,  Easton,  Hanson,  Stoughton,  West  Bridgewater  and  Whitman. 

b.      Population  and    Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Population  estimates  for  fiscal  1979  have  been  projected  for  the 
Brockton  SMSA,  the  Brockton  Consortium  and  the  City  of  Brockton. 
All  three  areas  show  an  increase  from  the  1973  population.  The 
increase  is  a  fairly  considerable  one  in  each  area.    The  SMSA  has 
a  projected  population  for  fiscal  1979  of  171,180  or  an  increase  of 
6.8  percent  from  the  1973  Bureau  of  Census  count.    The  increase  for 
the  Consortium  is  posted  at  6.7  percent  while  the  city  has  an  in- 
crease of  7.8  percent.    The  population  broken  down  by  sex  shows  a 
male  percentage  of  U8.7  percent  for  the  SMSA,  U8.6  percent  for 
the  Consortium  and  kd.2  percent  for  the  city.    The  white/nonwhite 
breakout  for  the  1979  projection  shows  a  2.2  percent  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation for  the  SMSA  which  is  virtually  repeated  for  the  Consortium. 
The  city  registers  a    slightly  higher  nonwhite  population  of  3.0  per- 
cent . 
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Table  1 


Population 
Brockton  SMSA  by  city  and  Town 


1970 

1973 

1975 

1979  Est 

Avon 

5,295 

5,179 

5,301 

5,558 

Brockton 

89,040 

95,074 

95,878 

100,529 

Bridgewater 

12,9H 

13,256 

13,620 

14,281 

East  Bridgewater 

8,347 

9,471 

9,548 

10,011 

Easton 

12,157 

13,^90 

14,221 

14,911 

Halifax 

3,537 

4,209 

4,775 

5,007 

West  Bridgewater 

6,070 

6,462 

6,442 

6,754 

Whitman 

13,059 

13,131 

13,475 

14,129 

Total 

150, 4l6 

160,272 

163,260 

171,180 
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Table  2 


Projected  Population  by  Race,  Sex,  Age 
Brockton,  Massachusetts  Labor  Area 
Fiscal  1979 


Nonwhite 

Spanish 

Minority 

Age 

Total 

White 

Black    Other  Total 

American 

Total 

BOTH  SEXES 


Under  16 

53,471 

51,997 

l,28l 

193 

1,474 

1,304 

2,778 

l6  &  over 

117. 700 

11 5.444 

1.859 

404 

2.26? 

1.604 

"3.867 

l6-19 

11.873 

11,636 

199 

38 

2?7 

130 

367 

20-24 

12  ^62 
,  jut 

12 .129 

194 

39 

233 

24l 

474 

25-?4 

27.273 

26 . 677 

520 

76 

596 

517 

1.11? 

35-44 

18,607 

18,135 

349 

123 

472 

501 

973 

45-54 

17,289 

16,989 

250 

50 

300 

124 

424 

55-61+ 

14,780 

14,523 

213 

44 

257 

53 

310 

65+ 

15,525 

15,357 

134 

34 

168 

40 

208 

MALE 

Under  l6 

27.084 

26 . ?o4 

6^9 

141 

780 

712 

1.492 

l6  &  over 

56 , 310 

55,184 

957 

169 

1,126 

806 

1,930 

16-19 

5.934 

5,806 

114 

14 

128 

84 

212 

20-24 

5,636 

5,528 

88 

20 

108 

103 

211 

25-34 

13,288 

12,999 

259 

30 

289 

221 

510 

35-44 

9,605 

9,346 

203 

56 

259 

286 

545 

45-54 

8,588 

8,438 

123 

27 

150 

43 

193 

55-64 

7,166 

7,054 

100 

12 

112 

53 

165 

65+ 

6,093 

6,013 

70 

10 

80 

16 

96 

FEMALE 

Under  16 

26,387 

25,693 

642 

52 

694 

592 

1,286 

16  &  Over 

61,399 

60,262 

902 

235 

1,137 

800 

1,937 

16-19 

5,939 

5,830 

85 

24 

109 

46 

155 

20-24 

6,726 

6,601 

106 

19 

125 

138 

263 

25-3^ 

13,985 

13,678 

261 

1+6 

307 

296 

603 

35-44 

9,002 

8,789 

146 

67 

213 

215 

428 

45-54 

8,701 

8,551 

127 

23 

150 

81 

231 

55-64 

7,614 

7,469 

113 

32 

145 

0 

145 

65+ 

9,432 

9,344 

64 

24 

88 

24 

112 
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Table  3 


Labor  Force  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  1979 
Brockton,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Pcroulation 

Labor  Force 

Participation 
Rate 

Category 

1970  1979 

1970  1979 

1970  |  1979 

White  Males 

47,095 

55,543 

36,976 

46,240 

78.5 

83.2 

16-19 

U,790 

6,166 

2,746 

4,708 

57.3 

76.3 

20-24 

5,068 

5,528 

4,002 

4,790 

79.0 

89.2 

R  Q7S 

1 2  738 

Q4  6 

Q7  Q 

35-44 

8,473 

9,346 

7,890 

9,080 

93.1 

97.1 

14,121 

15,492 

12,229 

13,472 

86.6 

86.9 

65+ 

5,668 

6,013 

1,618 

1,452 

28.5 

24.1 

White  Females 

51,830 

60,662 

23,187 

32,910 

44.7 

54.2 

16-19 

5,143 

6,230 

2,587 

4,853 

50.3 

77.9 

20-  2k 

5,819 

6,601 

3,205 

4,456 

55.1 

67.5 

1 3  £78 

7  Sft7 

7  rx^ 

°,ft  2 

35-44 

7,945 

8,789 

4,134 

5,530 

52.0 

62.9 

45-6U 

14,629 

16,020 

8,604 

10,057 

58.8 

62.7 

65+ 

8,909 

9,344 

1,070 

951 

12.0 

10.1 

Black  Males 

782 

953 

525 

690 

67.1 

72.4 

16-19 

75 

110 

36 

70 

48.0 

63.6 

20-2k 

115 

88 

88 

72 

76.5 

82.3 

25-3^ 

219 

259 

loo 

213 

7o.7 

o2.2 

35-44 

100 

203 

75 

163 

75.0 

80.2 

U5-6U 

199 

223 

142 

159 

71.4 

71.1 

65+ 

74 

70 

16 

13 

21.6 

18.0 

Black  Females 

733 

921 

379 

532 

51.7 

57.7 

16-19 

73 

10k 

39 

75 

53.4 

72.1 

20-24 

97 

106 

6k 

76 

66.0 

71.7 

25-34 

194 

no 
92 

x*+o 

k7  b. 
4  f  .4 

55.9 

35-U4 

122 

146 

6k 

83 

52.5 

56.8 

U5-6U 

190 

240 

106 

137 

55.8 

57.0 

65  + 

57 

6U 

14 

14 

24.6 

21.8 

Other  Males 

143 

176 

91 

112 

63.6 

63.6 

16-19 

16 

22 

0 

5 

0 

22.7 

20-2k 

13 

20 

3 

5 

23.1 

26.9 

25-34 

31 

31 

26 

28 

83.9 

90.3 

35-44 

49 

56 

kS 

54 

98.0 

96.4 

45-64 

19 

39 

8 

17 

42.1 

44.1 

65+ 

15 

10 

6 

3 

40.0 

32.3 

Other  Females 

208 

231 

109 

129 

52.4 

55.8 

16-19 

19 

20 

Ik 

8 

73.7 

82. 4 

20.  2k 

22 

19 

13 

12 

59.1 

65.I 

25-34 

48 

U6 

28 

31 

58.3 

67.2 

35-44 

50 

67 

34 

49 

68.0 

72.2 

45-64 

38 

55 

20 

29 

52.6 

52.  k 

65+ 

31 

2k 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  h 


Labor  Force  Employment  and  Unemployment 
For  Brockton  Labor  Market  Area 
1977 


Period  { Labor  Force    Employment  ] Unemployment  | Rate 


1977 


January 

76,1+61+ 

67,921 

8,51+3 

11.2 

February 

76,81+1 

68,1+58 

8,383 

10.9 

March 

75,1+50 

67,980 

7,1+70 

9.9 

April 

77,160 

69,ll+7 

8,013 

10.1+ 

May 

77,002 

71,132 

5,870 

7.6 

June 

78,812 

71,529 

7,283 

9.2 

.Ti  1 1  v 
U  l-<— V 

78 

71  Sl+7 

6  061+ 

8  o 

August 

80,228 

71,595 

8,633 

10.8 

September 

78,572 

70,399 

8,173 

10.1+ 

October 

79,^76 

73,^62 

6,011+ 

7.6 

November 

78,552 

73,060 

5,1+92 

7.0 

December 

78,839 

7l+,090 

l+,7l+9 

6.0 

lnual  Averag 

ie  77,99^ 

70,860 

7,131+ 

9.1 

Quarterly  Averages s 

1-77           76,252           68,120  8,132  10.7 

II  -  77           77,658           70,603  7,055  9.1 

III  -  77           79,101+           71,180  7,923  10.0 

IV  -  77           78,956           73,537  5,^18  6.9 
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The  labor  force  projections  again  show  an  increase,  as  could 

be  expected  with  an  increase  in  population.    The  increase  in 
labor  force  from  1970  to  1979  is  an  increase  of  32.1  per  cent 
for  the  SMSA.    The  increase  in  the  male  labor  force  was  25.8  per 
cent  as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  kl.8  per  cent  in  the  female 
labor    force.    There  will  be,  in  fiscal  1979 »  &  projected  male 
participation  rate  of  83  per  cent  and  a  projected  participation 
rate  for  females  of  5^-3  per  cent  for  the  Brockton  SMSA.  Tables 
are  provided  for  population,  labor  force,  participation  rates 
with  breakouts  included  for  age,  sex  and  race. 


II .    Unemployment  Trends  and  Characteristics 

The  projected  unemployment  rate  for  fiscal  1979  is  7.1  per  cent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  This  projected  rate  means  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  during  the  fiscal  year  should  average  572U. 
A  table  is  included  giving  the  breakdown  by  race  and  sex  of  the 
unemployed.    The  specific  unemployment  rate  for  each  of  the  race 
and  sex  categories  is  also  given. 

During  1977,  the  quarterly  unemployment  rates  for  the  SMSA  were 
higher  than  the  rates  poste&for  the  State.   "For  the  Brockton 
SMSA,  the  highest  unemployment  rate  appeared  during  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  the  year  followed  closely  by  the  third  quarter. 
The  State  unemployment  rates  were  also  highest  during  these  same 
calendar  quarters.    The  lowest  quarter  for  unemployment  for  both 
the  State  and  the  SMSA  was  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  the  State  was  lower  than 
the  rate  for  the"  Brockton  .SMSA  8.1  per  cent  as  compared  to  9.1  per 
cent.    However,  projections  for  fiscal  1979  show  that  the  rates  for 
the  Brockton  SMSA  and  the  State  will  be  similar. 

The  highest  rate  of  unemployment  during  fiscal  year  1979  in  the  SMSA 
will  be  found  among  black  females.    As  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
table, the  unemployment  rate  for  this  group  is  projected  to  be  20.3 
per  cent.      The  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  will  be  found  among  the 
white  males. 
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Table  5 


Employment  and  Unemployment  Figures 
Six  Month  Moving  Average 
Brockton  SMSA,  Massachusetts 


Labor  Force  . 

Employment 

Unemployment 

.  Rate 

1977 
January 

77,305 

69,853 

7,1+52 

9.6 

February- 

77,17^ 

69,691 

7,1+83 

9.7 

March 

76,823 

69,357 

7,^6 

9.7 

April 

76,728 

69,080 

7,61+8 

10.0 

May 

76,U80 

69,090 

7,390 

9.7 

June 

76,955 

69,361 

7,59^ 

9.9 

( f  ><iyv 

1  ,00^ 

August 

77,860 

70,1+88 

7,372 

9.5 

September 

78,381 

70,892 

7,1+89 

9.5 

October 

78,767 

71,611 

7,156 

9.1 

November 

79,025 

71,932 

7,093 

9.0 

December 

79,030 

72,359 

6,671 

8.1+ 

The  month  totals  include  the  previous  five  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF   MASSACHUSETTS   DIVISION  OF   EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
TABLE  6 

DURATION   MOST   RECENT   SPELL   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   -   ALL  PROGRAMS 

BROCK  TON   LABOR  AREA 

DEC  .  '  77-JAN.  ' 78 


ALL  AGES 

W    L*          ^  W  Urn  W 

UNDER 

U''UL'1 

OVER 

NG  T 

|\J  LJ  1 

NUMBER 

PtR  . 

45    Y  RS . 

4  5    Y  R  S 

A  \j 'A  T  L 

TOTAL 

2868 

100.0 

1813 

1055 

10 

BOTH  SEXES 

2862 

99.8 

18  0  7 

1  OSS 

1  0 

.0-4 

WEEKS 

1  058 

36 . 9 

\j  *y  *f 

4  1  3 

m 

5-9 

WEEKS 

537 

18.7 

346 

1  9  1 

1  0  - 1  4 

aE  e  k  s 

317 

11.1 

4  X  .  1 

1  92 

1  2S 

m 

i  j    i  ~ 

WEEKS 

289 

C  vJ  T 

1  O  1 

2  1  1 

C  1  1 

7  7 

?  o  -2a 

WEEKS 

M  L  U  r>  U 

2  3  1 

8  1 

1  34 

Qk 

T  W 

1  0 

wEE  K  S 

S  O 

o  o 

c  7 
j  / 

30  ♦ 

WEEKS 

288 

10.0 

193 

96 

V 

MEN 

1  823 

1200 

o  C  J 

0-4 

WEEKS 

6fc>  3 

w  W  J 

2  3  1 

4  13 

2S0 

«■ 

5-9 

WEEKS 

392 

13.7 

259 

1  33 

10-14 

WEEKS 

240 

8.4 

1  53 

8  6 

15-19 

WEEKS 

1  4  4 

5 .  0 

1  25 

1  9 

A  ' 

20-24 

WEEKS 

154 

5.4 

86 

67 

25-29 

WEEKS 

76 

2 .  6 

48 

28 

30  + 

WEEKS 

154 

5 . 4 

1  1  6 

38 

AiOMEN 

1  039 

36.2 

607 

432 

10 

0-4 

WEEKS 

394 

13.7 

231 

163 

5-9 

WEEKS 

144 

5.0 

87 

58 

• 

10-14 

WEEKS 

77 

2.7 

39 

39 

15-19 

wEEKS 

144 

5.0 

87 

58 

20-24 

wEEKS 

77 

2.7 

48 

29 

10 

25-29 

wEEKS 

67 

2.3 

39 

28 

30  + 

WEEKS 

134 

4.7 

77 

57 
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COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS   DIVISION   OF   EMPLOY  N't  NT  SECURITY 
TABLE    6  ; 

AGE   AND   AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARNINGS   OF    THE    INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 

BROCKTON   LABOR  AREA 

DEC • 1 77-JAN.  '  78 


TOTAL 


MALES 


FEMALES 


NUMBER 

PER 

NUMBE  P 

run. 

IJ  1  '  D  C.  n 

r  C  n  . 

TDT  Al 

P8  78 

10  0  0 

1  8P  9 

1  o  c  ~ 

i  on  n 

1  Uv  a  U 

1  n  a  ft 

1  U  H  O 

1  n  n  n 

a       r:  p  n  1 1  p  s 

rn  t  a  i 

P8b8 
c  c  o  u 

99  7 

1  ftPP 

IOC" 

i  no  o 

1  UU  i  u 

1  U  j" 

Q  Q  1 

1  INiflFR  PS 
U  'N  U  C  ~     C  J 

888 
o  o  u 

P  ^  9 

a  a  7 

Pa  a 

P  a  1 

?\  0 
C  J  i  u 

ft  1  ft 

P  ft  a 

J  O  1 

1  n 

J  1  •  u 

ps  n 

?~{  P 

k  .  a  a 

^  0  8 

J  v  O 

i  n  7 

\  P  P 

1  0  s 

1  1  a 

1  1  o 

1  1  1 
I  1  .  1 

as  -  c: a 

il  P 
"*  C  J 

1  a  7 

P  ft  Q 
C  O  7 

1  S  ft 

1  p  ft 

3  1  7 

11-0 

i  a  a 

7  P 

1  7  3 

1  b  5 

65  &  OVER 

315 

10.9 

190 

10. a 

125 

11.9 

WEEKLY  EARN, 

TOTAL 

2831 

98.4 

1792 

98.0 

1039 

99.  1 

UNDER  $100 

547 

19.0 

181 

9.9 

366 

3U.9 

$100-51^9 

688 

23.9 

29U 

16,1 

394 

37  .b 

$150-5199 

518 

18.0 

316 

17.3 

202 

19.3 

$200-5249 

379 

13.2 

331 

18.1 

48 

4.6 

$250-5299 

304 

10.6 

285 

15.6 

19 

1.8 

$300  t 

394 

13.7 

38a 

21.0 

10 

1.0 
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COMMONWEALTH   OF    MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION   OF    EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


TABLE  6 


BROCKTON   LABOR  AREA 

DEC .  '77-JAN.  »76 


Duration  Unemploy.  TOTAL 

o-a 

5/9 

TOTAL 

2878 

36.8 

18.7 

1CCUPATION 

P-RQF,  TECH,MGT 

327 

26.3 

17.7 

CLE  R  I  C  AL /  6  A L  t  o 

19.2 

17.2 

SERVICES 

291 

32 . 0 

19.6 

FARM, FISH, FURS 

125 

61.6 

15.2 

PROCESSING 

10 

MACHINE  TRADES 

183 

36.6 

5.5 

BENCH  WORK 

308 

53.2 

21.8 

STRUCTURAL 

559 

ao.  1 

22.2 

,  MISC.  WORK 

577 

43.3 

19.9 

I.N. A. 

- 

• 

— 

INDUSTRY  ATTACH. 

MANUFACTURING 

919 

a5.7 

15.7 

CONSTRUCTION 

358 

a6.7 

21.5 

TRANS/UTIL 

125 

53.6 

7.2 

WHOL/RET/TRADE 

577 

28.2 

23.2 

FIN/INS/R.E . 

106 

17.9 

9. a 

SERVICES 

380 

17.6 

17.6 

GOVERNMENTS 

15a 

18.8 

31.2 

OTHERS 

57 

66.7 

17.5 

I.N. A. 

201 

a2.8 

19. a 

A  _  1  /I 

U  - 1  a 

1  c.  _  1  a 

c  U  -  c  U 

c  b m  c  y 

ju  + 

11.0 

1   ft  A 

1  u .  u 

ft  7 

0.3 

b  .  0 

1  n  n 
10.0 

17  /I 

ft  Q 
O  ,  V 

1/1  7 

l  a ,  i 

C  ft 

b  .  0 

ft  Q 

O  ,  "7 

11.6 

13. a 

11.6 

9.6 

17. a 

16.5 

6.5 

3. a 

6.5 

13. a 

8.0 

15.2 

100.0 

^  1  7 

21.3 

It  u 

1  b .  o 

5.5 

1  C  B 

1  b .  6 

6 . 2 

6.2 

3 . 2 

C  .  9 

6  ,  d 

10.2 

10,2 

10,2 

1 

1  .  6 

5  .  2 

5 . 0 

11.6 

8 ,  3 

11.6 

11.5 

9.5 

6.3 

3 . 2 

8 .  a 

10.6 

5 .  3 

10.6 

2 .  5 

2 .  8 

23.2 

8.0 

8.0 

11.6 

6.8 

13.3 

3.3 

13.3 

9. a 

17.9 

27.5 

17.9 

15.0 

15.0 

5.0 

10.3 

17.7 

6.5 

6.5 

12.3 

6.5 

18.8 

17.5 

5.0 

28.9 

a. 5 
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COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS   DIVISION   OF   EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


TABLE  6 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   INSURED  UNEMPLOYED 
BROCKTON  LABOR  AREA 


DEC  77-JAN,  '  78 


TRIGGER . 

FEDERAL 

REGULAR 

EXTEND. 

supp  . 

ALL  PROGRAMS 

PRO- 

BENEFI T 

BENEF I T 

GRAMS 

( T  RE  X  ) 

(FSB ) 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

2878 

100.0 

2541 

221 

mm 

AGE 

UNDER  20 

m 

- 

- 

UNDER  25 

688 

23.9 

592 

58 

• 

25  -  34 

818 

28.4 

721 

67 

35  -  an 

308 

10.7 

260 

29 

u5  -  54 

423 

14.7 

394 

19 

- 

55  -  64 

317 

11.0 

297 

1  9 

— 

65  &  OVER 

315 

10.9 

267 

29 

— 

I.N. A, 

10 

,3 

1  0 

SEX 

MEN 

1  829 

63 , 6 

1598 

1  16 

WOMEN 

1048 

36.4 

943 

106 

- 

I.N, A, 

— 

— 

— 

ETHNIC  GROUp 

WHITE 

280  1 

97.3 

2474 

2  1 1 

NON-WHITE 

77 

2 .  7 

67 

1  0 

I .N.  A  . 

m 

— 

SPANISH  SURNAME 

1  0 

.3 

- 

1  0 

mm 

OCCUPATION 

PROF . #  TECH . , MGT 

327 

11.4 

288 

19 

m 

CLERICAL/SALES 

500 

17.4 

423 

77 

- 

SERVICES 

291 

10.1 

262 

29 

— 

FARM, FISH, FOR. 

125 

4.3 

115 

— 

m 

PROCESSING 

1  0 

.3 

1  0 

— 

— 

MACHINE  TRADES 

183 

6,4 

164 

1  0 

BENCH  WORK 

308 

10.7 

298 

1  0 

- 

STRUCTURAL 

b59 

19.4 

520 

39 

MISC.  WORK 

577 

20.0 

461 

38 

mm 

UN. A. 

m 

m 

RECENT  DURATION 

0-9  rtEEKS 

1595 

55,4 

1527 

10 

10-19  WEEKS 

605 

21.0 

538 

39 

20-29  WEEKS 

384 

13.3 

355 

1  0 

30  ♦  WEEKS 

288 

10.0 

115 

163 

SPEC  . 
U'MEMP. 
ASSIST 
(SUA) 
NUMBER 

116 


39 
29 
19 
10 

mm 

19 


116 


116 


19 

■ 

10 

1  Q 

77 


58 
29 
19 

10 
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COMMONWEALTH   QF   MASSACHUSETTS   DIVISION   OF   EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


TABLE  6 
CONTINUED  -1 


ALL  PROGRAMS 


NUMBER  PERCENT 


REGULAR 
PRO- 
GRAMS 

NUMBER 


TRIGGER . 
EXTEND. 
BENEFIT 
( T  RE  X  ) 
NUMBER 


FEDERAL 
SUPP. 

BENEF I T 
(FSB) 

NUMBER 


SPEC  . 
UNEMH , 
ASSIST 
(SUA  ) 

number 


INDUSTRY  ATTACH. 

MANUFACTURING  919  31.9 

CON .   CONSTRUCT  358  12. a 

TRAN./UTIL.  .125  4. 3 

KHOL/RET. TRADE  577  20.0 

FIN/INS/R.E.  106  3.7 

SERVICES  380  13.2 

GOVERNMENTS  15a  5.4 

OTHERS  57  2.0 

I.N. A.  201  7.0 

AVE .  A'EEKLY  MGE 

UNDER   $100  547  19,0 

$100  -  $149  688  23.9 

$150  -  $199  518  18,0 

$200  -  $249  379  13.2 

$250  -  $299  304  10.6 

5300  OR  MORE  394  13.7 

I .  N , A .  4  7  1.6 

SEPARATION  REASON 

LAYOFF  2503  67.0 

QUIT  VOL.  RET.  10  .3 
GUIT  PREGNANCY 

QUIT  OTHER  96  3.3 

DISCHARGES  2t>0  9.0 
LABOR  DISPUTE 

OTHER/ I NA  10  .3 


842  77 

349  10 

lOo  19 

548  29 

87  19 

323  57 

87  10                 -  56 

57 

144  -  58 

489  48                  -  10 

592  77                 -  19 

461  48                 -  10 

302  19                 -  58 

304 

345  29                 -  19 
47 

2205  202                -  96 
10 

77  10                 -  10 

240  10                 -  10 
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Table  7 


Selected  Characteristics  of  Insured  Unemployed 
Brockton  CETA  Area 
All  Programs 
1977 


Feb.- 

-March 

May- June 

Sept. 

-Oct. 

Occupation 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Professional,  Technical  & 
Managerial 

570 

10.7 

1+78 

12.1 

1+1+5 

15.2 

Clerical/Sales 

1,163 

21.9 

990 

25.0 

726 

21+.8 

Services 

1+07 

7.7 

1+22 

10.7 

223 

7.6 

Fanning,  Fishing  &  Forestry 

116 

2.2 

25 

.6 

32 

1.1 

Processing 

50 

•9 

67 

1.7 

23 

.8 

Machine  Trades 

1+07 

7.7 

260 

6.6 

211 

7.2 

Bench  Work 

1*71 

8.9 

375 

9.5 

272 

9.3 

Structural 

1,197 

22.5 

671+ 

17.0 

1+28 

11+.6 

Miscellaneous  Work 

91+0 

17.7 

667 

16.9 

568 

19.!+ 
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Table  8 


Total  Benefit  Payments  By  Industry 
February  1978 


Brockton 

nun  a 

ua/oegory 

Percent  of 
All  Claims 

Male 

Female 

loxai 

i  no  0 

i  on  0 

100  0 

Manuxac  uuring 

9"3  k 

Electrical  Machinery 

Ck  3) 

ruIDDer  oc  riaSuiCS 

(0  7) 

Co  6) 

(1  2) 

xip£>  cur  ex 

(k  0) 

(1.2) 

(10.6) 

Learner 

Cl  *5) 

rauncaxea.  inexaxs 

C?  ?) 

C2  5) 

(1  7) 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

^  u.o ; 

Co  k) 

Food 

u«2; 

k> 
11. nj 

vu.o; 

Agriculture,  Forestry  &  Fisheries 

2.2 

2.9 

0.7 

Contract  Construction 

27.8 

38.3 

2.9 

Transportation 

9.0 

6.U 

15.0 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

21.8 

20.7 

2k. 3 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

2.k 

1.6 

k.k 

Services 

9.0 

13. k 

Not  Coded 

U.k 

U.6 

3.9 
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Table  9 


Selected  Characteristics  of  Insured  Unemployed 
Brockton  CETA  Area 
All  Programs 
1977 


Febt- 

March 

May- June 

Sect. 

-Oct. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

5,320 

100.0 

3,958 

100.0 

2,929 

100.0 

Age 

Under  25 

1,056 

19.0 

766 

19.4 

578 

19.7 

25-3^ 

1,536 

28.9 

1,009 

25.5 

719 

24.5 

35-44 

93^ 

17.6 

709 

17.9 

544 

18.6 

45-51* 

635 

11.9 

608 

15.4 

502 

17.1 

55-64 

733 

13.8 

546 

13.8 

348 

H.9 

65  and  over 

409 

7.7 

309 

7.8 

219 

7.5 

Sex 

Men 

3,446 

C\%  Q 
04oO 

2,166 

5^.7 

1,627 

55.5 

Women 

1,874 

35.2 

1,792 

45.3 

1,302 

44.5 

Ethnic  Group 

White 

5,200 

97.7 

3,840 

97.0 

2,878 

98.3 

Nonwhite 

110 

2.1 

109 

2.8 

51 

1.7 

Spanish  Surname 

62 

1.2 

22 

.6 

Average  Weekly  Wage 

Under  $100 

1,104 

20.8 

936 

23.6 

599 

20.5 

$100-$ll+9 

1,353 

25.4 

1,047 

26.5 

835 

28.5 

150-  199 

1,030 

19.4 

787 

19.9 

528 

18.0 

200-  249 

668 

12.6 

U60 

11.6 

346 

11.8 

250-  299 

431 

8.1 

245 

6.2 

172 

5.9 

300  or  more 

607 

11.4 

461 

11.6 

404 

13.8 

Columns  may  not  equal  total  due  to  information  not  available 
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Table  10 


Unemployment  Projections 
By  Race  and  Sex 
Fiscal  1979 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 


Category 

Labor  Force 

Unemployment 

Unemolovment 
Rate 

SMSA 

White  Male 

1+6,2^0 

3,162 

6.8 

White  Female 

32,910 

2,32U 

7.0 

Black  Male 

690 

101 

lk.6 

532 

108 

20.3 

Other  Male 

HP 

16 

lk.2 

O+.ViPT    "PpTTiA-l  P 

135 

H 

8.1 

80  6lQ 

5.72U 

7.1 

CONSORTIUM 
White  Male 

57,930 

7.0 

White  Female 

Ul,351 

2,98^ 

7.2 

Nonwhite  Male 

1,069 

211 

19.7 

Nonwhite  Female 

922 

155 

16.8 

Total 

101,272 

7,393 

7.3 
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In  the  table  of  selected  characteristics  of  the  Insured  Un- 
employed, it  is  noted  that  the  highest  age  groip  filing  for 
unemployment  benefits  during  the  survey  period  was  the  25-3^  age 
group.    Another  subdivision  of  the  table  illustrates  that 
those  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  accounted  for 
31.9  per  cent  of  the  unemployed.  One  further  interesting  sta- 
tistic from  this  table  is  the  point  that  the  most  recent  dur- 
ation of  unemployment  was  highest  in  the  0-9  weeks  category, 
meaning  more  claimants  have  been  filing  less  than  ten  weeks. 

There  is  also  another  table  included  showing  the  breakdown 
of  payments  made  by  industry  during  the  month  of  February,  1978 
at  the  Brockton  Claims  Office.    This  table  will  give  a  break- 
down, by  two  digit  S.I.C.  codes,  of  those  industries  with  which 
claimants  for  unemployment  benefits  have  had  their  most  recent 
employment . 


Ill .    Employment  Service  Unfilled  Job  Openings 

The  April, 1978  data  is  the  only  available  data  from  the  Taunton 
Job  Bank  since  August,  1977.    The  Taunton  Job  Bank  services  the 
entire  Southeastern  Massachusetts  area.    A  look  at  the  table  will 
show  that  U917  openings  were  available  for  the  month.    The  total 
of  a-H  unfilled  openings  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  26l6,  while 
the  number  of  openings  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more  was  2128. 

The  largest  number  of  job  openings  received  were  for  the  services 
industry  (18.3%).    The  leading  occupations  within  this  area  were 
attendant  work  in  hospitPJ.s  and  related  health  services  (25.2% 
of  the  service  position)     and  food  and  beverage  service  (16.6%  of 
the  service  position) .    The  average  wage  for  the  job  openings  re- 
ceived in  the  service  industry  was  $3-^6  per  hour. 

There  were  8l6  jobs  received,  or  16.6%  of  the  total  jobs,  in  the 
bench  work  category.    Half  of  the  bench  work  jobs  (50.7%)  were  in 
the  fabricating  and  repair  of  textiles  and  leather.    More  specifi- 
cally,there  were  273  jobs  as  a  sewing  machine  operator  with  the  aver- 
age wage  of  $3.08  per  hour.    There  were  also  167  jobs,  or  20.5%  of 
the  total  bench  work  positions,  available  in  the  assembly  and  repair 
of  electrical  equipment  field  at  an  average  starting  pay  of  $2.97  per 
hour. 
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Other  areas  with  over  10$  for  their  respective  percentage  of 
jobs  are  professional,  technical  and  managerial  (15.8$),  struc- 
tural work  (lU.l$),  clerical  and  sales  (12.1$)  and  miscellaneous 
(10.2$). 

Of  the  unfilled  job  openings,  the  largest  percentage  of  jobs  un- 
filled thirty  days  or  more  belonged  to  the  bench  work  category 
(20.5$).      The  leading  occupations  within  this  area  were  fabri- 
cation and  repair  of  textiles  and  leather  (U4.5$  of  the  bench 
work  total)  and  assembly  and  repair  of  electrical  equipment  (23.9$ 
of  the  total) . 

The  next  largest  category  was  the  professional,  technical  and  man- 
agerial fields.    Over  one-fourth  (29.0$)  of  the  total  unfilled  jobs 
for  thirty  days  or  more  were  in  the  medicine  and  health  field. 

The  reasons  for  unfilled  job  openings  for  more  than  thirty  days 
may  be  many.    A  few  of  the  reasons  may  be  (l)  the  location  of  the 
job  may  be  quite  a  distance  from  any  available  applicants,  (2) 
the  Pay  offered  for  the  position  may  be  lower  than  adequate  pay 
for  the  experience  required>    (3)  the  obvious  lack  of  an  applicant 
for  the  opening,  (h)-  he  working  conditions  may  be  unsuitable  (phy- 
sical plant,  hours,  pay)  and  (5)  the  job  opening  may  not  be  a  valid 
position. 

Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  table  of  job  openings  received 
and  filled  for  the  Brockton  Employment  Service  Office  area  for  the 
period  October  1,  1977  to  March  31>  1978.      The  figures  given  are, 
therefore,  a  cumulative  total  from  October  1,  1977.    However,  be- 
cause of  delays  or  errors  either  in  basic  data  from  interviewers 
or  in  computer  entry  the  totals  may  not  be  up  to  date. 
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Table  16 


Characteristics  of  Applicants  of  Brockton  E.S.  Office 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 


Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 

July- Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Jan. -Mar. 

Characteristics  of  Applicants 

1977 

1977 

1977 

1977 

1978 

Under  20 

>  r-rr-t 

477 

585 

793 

567 

384 

OA    O  )i 

032 

669 

716 

672 

r-  f  /• 
566 

25-29 

558 

393 

434 

402 

402 

30-39 

552 

434 

519 

485 

432 

40-54 

451 

406 

425 

399 

317 

55-64 

178 

151 

178 

150 

no 

65+ 

25 

23 

26 

34 

29 

Sex 

Male 

1,887 

1,448 

1,767 

1,530 

1,306 

Female 

1,191 

1,212 

1,325 

1,179 

93^ 

Highest  Grade  of  School  Completed 

0-  7 

62 

42 

77 

75 

43 

ft  n 

o-ll 

763 

710 

965 

783 

585 

1,520 

1,205 

1,375 

1,211 

1,122 

ovpr  1  P 

TOO 

1,205 

675 

640 

490 

Residence 

Urban 

2,733 

2,279 

2,638 

2,335 

1,964 

Rural 

3^5 

381 

454 

374 

276 

Ethnic  Group 

2,927 

2,501 

2,850 

2,464 

2,104 

Black 

130 

135 

182 

163 

92 

American  Indian 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Other 

18 

21 

53 

75 

38 

opajiion  nerioage 

00 

4U 

45 

o£ 
36 

Veteran 

681+ 

452 

498 

416 

364 

Economically  Disadvantaged 

kS3 

394 

655 

469 

309 

Food  Stamp 

221 

185 

225 

100 

64 

Total  Applicants 

3,078 

2,660 

3,092 

2,709 

2,240 
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IV.      Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary  for  the  Brockton  SMSA  in- 
creased from  last  year's  average  by  3-*+  per  cent.    The  annu- 
al average  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  figure 
for  1977  was  51,300.    Of  that  total  11,900  were  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  sector.    The  remaining  76.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  were,  naturally,  employed  in  the  nonmanufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  area.    The  manufacturing  sector  accounts  for  23.2 
per  cent  of  the  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary.      This  is  down 
from  the  1970  percentage  when  30.3  per  cent  of  aJ "I  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls were  represented  by  manufacturing.    However,  the  1977  per- 
centage is  a  slight  increase  from  the  1976  figure  of  22.9  per 
cent.    From  all  appearances  it  seems  that  manufacturing  employ- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  «-l  1  nonfarm  employment  will  remain  at 
or  around  this  level  for  the  immediate  future. 

Over  the  year  1976    to  1977,  the  number  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing increased  by  3-8  per  cent.      The  durable  goods  sector  led 
the  increase.  It,  in  itself,  increased  by  6.6  per  cent.  Leading 
the  individual  sectors  within  the  durable  goods  area  was  that  of 
electrical  machinery  with  a  16.0  per  cent  increase  in  employment. 
The  fabricated  metals  employment  was  close  behind  with  an  increase 
of  13.1  per  cent  for  the  year.    Included  in  those  areas  with  a 
double  digit  increase  was  the  instruments  sector  with  an  11.3 
per  cent  increase.    Other  industries  in  the    durable  goods  sector 
showing  an  increase  in  employment  during  the  year  were  lumber  and 
wood,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  'transportation  equipment .  All 
of  these  industries,  although  showing  an  increase  for  the  year, 
have  not  regained  the  employment  levels  reached  during  1973. 
Assuming  that  the  national  economy  continues  along  at  the  rate  it 
has  been,  «.l 1  these  industries  should  continue  to  grow  at  a  slow, 
steady  pace. 

Among  the  nondurable  goods  sector  the  leading  industry  in  growth, 
percentagewise      was  the  textile  industry  with  a  10. k  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  year.  Following  the  textile  industry  was  the  appar- 
el industry  with  a    7.2  per  cent  increase  in  employment.    With  two 
exceptions,  a] 1  of  the  industries  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector 
(leather  and  leather  goods,  food  processing,  paper  and  misc.  mfg.) 
showed  increases.    The  printing  and  the  rubber  and  plastics  indus- 
tries showed  decreases  over  the  year. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  sectors  all  industries,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  showed  increases  from  1976  to  1977.    Leading  all  of  these 
industries  was  service  industry  employment  with  a  7.3  per  cent  in- 
crease.   Close  behind  was  the  transportation,  communication  and 
public  utilities  industry  with  a  7.2  per  cent  increase. 
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These  two  industries  could  well  be  expected  to  increase  in  em- 
ployment with  an  increase  in  population.    The  other  area  with 
a  large  increase  was  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry 
with  a  6.0  per  cent  increase.    The  lone  industry  showing  a  loss 
was  the  construction  area.    This  industry  has  been  taking  a 
steady  beating  for  a  few  years.    The  decrease  for  the  year  was 
2.2  per  cent.    Hopefully  with  the  modernization  and  renewal  pro- 
jects currently  planned  or  in  progress  in  downtown  Brockton,  this 
floundering  industry  can  make  some  progress  toward  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. 


V.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.  Short  Term  Outlook 

One  of  the  indicators  available  for  analysis  of  the  jobs  currently 
available  within  the  SMSA  is  the  ESARS  (Employment  Service  Auto- 
mated Reporting  System)  table  describing  positions  filled.  This 
table  has  been  broken  down  for  the  last  five  quarters  and  is  in- 
cluded in  this  section.    An  explanation  is  necessary  before  using 
this  table.    The  placements  made  for  seasonal  farmworkers  are  in- 
cluded in  farming,  forestry  and  fishing  giving  very  high  figures 
during  two  of  the  quarters. 

Most  of  the  job  openings  filled  are  in  either  the  clerical;  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  managerial;  packaging  and  material  hand- 
ling or  service  sectors.      The  packaging  and  material  handling  cat- 
egory accounts  for  almost  one-fourth  of  «.n  the  positions  filled 
(with  the  exception  of  farming,  forestry  and  fishing).    The  service 
industry  and  the  packaging  and  material  handling  industry  are  among 
the  leaders  in  increasing  employment  within  the  Brockton  SMSA. 

b.  Long  Term  Outlook  -  Occupational  Projections  to  19&5 

In  order  to  calculate  occupational  projections  it  was  first  necessary 
to  project  employment  for  industry  groups.    A  model  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  employed  to  make  these  industry  pro- 
jections.   The  occupational  projections  for  areas  with  a  population 
under  250,000    were  then  prepared  using  the  following  method  of  a 
single  "Balance  of  State"  matrix.    The  balance  of  State  matrix  was 
developed  by  subtracting  the  1970  major  area  matrices  (Boston, 
Worcester  and  Springfield)  from  the  1970  state  matrix.    The  BOS 
(balance  of  state)  matrix  was  then  updated  to  197^  and  projected  to 
I985  by  applying  to  each  cell  a  national  change  factor  calculated 
from  the  corresponding  cells  in  the  national  matrix.    Next,  the  staff- 
ing patterns  for  1970,  197^  and  1985  were  applied  to  each  industry. 
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Table  20 


Industry  Employment  Projections 
Brockton  SMSA 


Labor  Demand 

,  -  -  - 

Employment 

1971* 
Total 

-  1985 
Due  to 

Due  to 

Occupations 

1975 

19^5 

Demand 

Growth 

S coa rat i on 

TOTAL 

55,085 

61,803 

32,336 

6,719 

25,617 

Professional,  Technical 
and  Kindred 

6,59*+ 

7,659 

5,079 

1,065 

3,015 

Managers 

5,866 

6,851 

3,106 

985 

2,121 

Sales  Workers 

3,680 

5,35^ 

2,500 

675 

1,826 

Clerical  Workers 

9,835 

11,773 

8,857 

1,938 

6,919 

Crafts  and  Kindred 
Workers 

8,686 

9,586 

3,022 

800 

2,222 

Operatives 

10,195 

10,211 

5,009 

16 

3,993 

Service  Workers 

7,699 

8,812 

5,975 

1,113 

5,862 

Laborers,  except 
Farm 

2,267 

2,585 

767 

217 

550 

Farmers  and  Farm 
Workers 

262 

173 

21 

-  89 

110 

Note:    May  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  21 


TOTAL  NUMBER  GF  JOB  OPENINGS,  BY  OCCUPATION 
DURING  1974  -  1985  PERIOD 

BROCKTON  SMSA 


Employ- 
ment 
1974 

Employ- 
ment 
1985 

Labor  Demand  1974 

-  1935 

OCCUPATIONS 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Separations 

TOTAL,  ALL  OCCUPATIONS    55,084         61,803  32,336 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred   6,594  7,659  4,079 

Engineers,  Technical   739  833  226 

Engineers,  Aero-Astronautical   *  * 

EnginecLuS,  Chemical   *  *  * 

Engineers,  Civil    134  156  55 

Engineers,  Electrical   203  225  44 

Engineers,  Industrial   I46  164  51 

Engineers,  Mechanical   164  188  57 

Engineers,  Metallurgical    0  0 

Engineers,  Mining   0 

Engineers,  Petroleum   0  0  0 

Engineers,  Sales   24  25  1 

Engineers,  Other   53  59  17 

Life  &  Physical  Scientists   70  80  32 

Agricultural  Scientists    0  0  0 

Atmospheric,  Space  Scientists    0  0 

Biological  Scientists    * 

Chemists   58  66  30 

Geologists   0  0  0 

Marine  Scientists    0  0  0 

Physicists  &  Astronomers   .  * 

Life,  Physical  Scientists,  N.E.C   0  0  0 

Mathematical  Specialists    23  30  18 

Actuaries   21  23  18 

Mathematicians   0  0  0 

Statisticians   

Engineers,  Science  Technicians    608  741  243 

Agricultural  &  Biological  Technicians,  Except  Health  .  *  * 

Chemical  Technicians    * 

Drafters    279  336  112 

Electrical  &  Electronic  Technicians   171  207  58 

Industrial  Engineering  Technicians    18  21 

Mathematical  Technicians    0  0 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technicians    *  * 

Surveyors    .  .~   32  39  18 

Engineering,  Science  Technicians,  N.E.C   88  106  40 

Medical  V.orkers,  Except  Technicians   1,109  1,389  1,06ft 

Chirooractors                                                        •  •  •  ^  " 

Dentists   49  69  42 

Dietitians   28  22 

_  *  *  *  * 

Optometrists  .*  •  • 

Pharmacists   1Q8  ^  54 

Physicians,  M.  D.  Osteopaths   107  143  91 

Podiatrists   J  °  J 

Registered  Nurses   886  729 

Therapists   °":  Q 

Veterinarians   °  ° 

Other  Medical  &  Health  Workers   0  0  u 


6,719 

1,065 
94 
* 

* 

22 
22 
18 
24 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 

10 
0 
0 
* 

8 
0 
0 


7 
7 
0 
* 

133 
* 
* 
57 
36 
3 
0 
* 

7 
18 

280 
0 
20 
0 
* 

10 
36 
0 

157 
53 
0 
0 


25,617 

3,014 
132 
* 

* 

33 
22 
33 
33 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 

22 
0 
0 
* 

22 
0 
0 
* 

0 

11 
11 
0 
* 

110 
* 
* 
55 
22 
0 
0 
* 

11 
22 

781 
0 
22 
22 
* 

44 

55 
0 

572 
66 
0 
0 
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TAELE  21  (Continued) 
BROCKTCN  SMSA 


Labor  Cerrand    1374  -  1335 

TTV>  /-v* 

U  v  v  u   r  n   1    i   U  li  s 

IDSIYC 

To  t.i  i 

Due  to 

Due  to 

1974 

1985 

Demand 

Growth 

Separations 

(  

269 

397 

370 

128 

242 

110 

132 

99 

22 

77 

32 

65 
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0 

i  c.i  c. 

J.  /  DJ_D 

760 

-43 

803 

31 

37 

17 

6 

11 

160 

160 

44 

0 

44 

cnn 

J72 

20 

352 

QQ 

i  nd 

J.U4 

/l 

3 

66 

c.a7 

JO  J 

ICO 

133 

Oft 

-89 

242 

Teachers,  N.E.C. ,  Except  Colleges  &  Universities  .  .  . 

1  ^7 

103 

15 

88 

304 

JCD 

143 

77A 

n 

0 

U 

A 

U 

ft 

24 
mn 

•J -J 
jj 

7n 

a 

U 

7:  1  1  —  —  r—  ■»»  — 

li; 
1  .1 

— <1 

A 

u 

0 

0 

A 

u 

A 

u 

A 

u 

167 

204 

Q7 

17 

EC 

33 

/  ^ 

69 

25 

44 

52 

65 

35 

13 

22 

63 

80 

CA 

3U 

1/ 

33 

0  J 

2X 

1  A 

10 

11 

47 
4Z 

JO 

T  4 
14 

77 

* 

* 

£ 

75} 
JO 

10 

74 
Z4 

77 

1,416 

1,627 

838 

627 

577 

598 

241 

21 

220 

27 

33 

17 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

125 

68 

13 

55 

20 

24 

15 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-39- 


TABLE  21   (Continued) ) 


BPOCKTCN  SMSA 


T 1   T~)    ^    HI  T  A  U  G 

tii^iioy- 
ment 

1974 

Employ- 
ment 

1935 

Labor  Demand 

1974  -  1935 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 

Cy-iT^-l  »—  '"l  *-       J-  tm.  f-» 

pgpalSCjjyna 

i  2 

i  a 

XO 

4 

4 

u 

A 

U 

U 

0 

0 

U 

if 

* 

* 

it 

1  2Q 
Ix? 

72 

6 

bo 

76 

83 

62 

7 

55 

67 

122 

66 

55 

11 

122 

119 

61 

17 

44 

2n 

•3 -J 
3-J 

24 

13 

1  1 
XX 

OU 

Qfl 

30 

62 

18 

44 
44 

111 

122 

77 

11 

66 

QC 
73 

69 

36 

•l"J 

iij_  i_  i_  ~  i —         f^S^-^A       ^  ^  1  ^»          f      P  >ii'ii«i  lis  ^          y  g 

6  851 

3,106 

985 

2,121 

—  f  -J  /  X 

400 

429 

**  Xj 

260 

342 

181 

82 

99 

48 

68 

42 

20 

22 

* 

* 

* 

* 

XXX 

i 

xou 

125 

59 

CI! 

lis 
xxo 

58 

25 

42^ 
4X3 

J3X 

321 

167 

i  <;4 

21  A 
XX  *> 

264 
XO*t 

105 

50 

cc 

33 

517 

0x3 

361 

108 

2^1 
x3  J 

Assessors,  Controllers,  Local  Public  Administration. 

* 

* 

it 

* 

Construction  Inspectors,  Public  Adnunistraticn  .  .  . 

11 

12 

12 

1 

11 

148 

196 

136 

48 

88 

Inspectors,  Except  Construction,  Public  Admin-  .  .  . 

60 

72 

34 

12 

22 

155 

161 

72 

6 

66 

18 

14 

7 

-4 

11 

45 

71 

48 

26 

22 

School  Administrators,  Elementary  &  Secondary  ... 

78 

97 

52 

19 

33 

4,183 

4,655 

1,911 

472 

1,439 

28 

23 

IX 

u 

u 

28 
214 

35 
272 

29 
67 

7 
58 

22 
9 

u 

U 

0 

0 

U 

■si 

JX 

12 

1 

11 

XX 

XX 

ill 
4j 

32 

21 

1 1 

XX 

4o3 

493 

174 

20 

1  ^4 
X34 

J,  /OU 

1,586 

365 

1  291 
1 ,  XXX 

j,  boU 

/I  "5^4 
4  ,  J04 

2,500 

674 

1  92K 
X  ,0X0 

JO 

40 
43 

35 

13 

22 

XX 

0 

U 

0 

0 

U 

27 

39 

34 

12 

22 

101 

130 

84 

29 

55 

409 

516 

272 

107 

165 

40 

37 

a 

O 

-3 

11 

159 

164 

93 

5 

88 

49 

45 

18 

-4 

22 

2,859 

3,374 

1,956 

515 

1,441 

-U0- 


TABLE  21  (Continued) 


BFOCKTCN  SMSA 


n  r  p  ii  d  a  *p  T  r\  M  c 

1974 

merit 
1985 

Labor  Derand  1374  -  1935 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Separations 

9,835 

11,773 

8,857 

1,938 

6,919 

2,659 

3,403 

3,241 

744 

2,497 

Co/"*ra  f  a  r  i  Ac       T  ana  1 

104 

117 

112 

13 

99 

74 

105 

108 

31 

77 

1,798 

2,404 

2,344 

606 

1,738 

39 

24 

7 

-15 

22 

644 

751 

670 

109 

561 

r" t           Ma  pn  t  no   lr^T~OT""^a  fm"C 

527 

508 

245 

-19 

264 

39 

32 

15 

-7 

22 

19 

13 

5 

-6 

11 

f*rwr  *  if  ar      Dovi  r*hoT*al    ITz-n  1 i"  rc^v^n +■   f*>->or".a  1 

133 

166 

66 

33 

33 

f>i  rr^l  1 1— "^3  t-  "?  *^r"T   Marh  i  rwa   Or*v=> r-r^  fArc 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

251 

200 

103 

-51 

154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Af  hht*  A^^i  /-«q   Manni  no  rV\3>r3+*or*c 

76 

84 

52 

8 

44 

7  ftfi7 

5,371 

1,213 

4,158 

panlf    "ol  1  ore 

2ns 

247 

195 

41 

154 

Ri  111  nf  r*1  rirlro 

Q2 

1  45 

141 

53 

88 

1,270 

1312 

944 

42 

902 

PacKi  /••>  *-<■» 

fins 

Q2S 

714 

120 

594 

Pi  or-i  A3  1     Icci  '"f  anf  c       Q/— i  a  1         j  1  r*arY3i 

u 

0 

0 

0 

on  pal     Qi  irv^nn                  M   P  P 

1  4fi 

1  77 
X  /  / 

108 

31 

77 

25 

25 

11 

0 

11 

22Q 

27S 

214 

49 

165 

Hi  cnarrhonc       Cf  nrrorc      \ 7o'n  i  o 

■5C 

JD 

44 

20 

9 

11 

Ft vi  nmi*5  Hot*g    f.  Trifonnouflrc 

1  c 

7 

-4 

11 

TPcr  i  rr_a         c      Tn^nacri  roforc      VT   tT  p 

211 

2C7 

152 

31 

121 

TTv-t-i=h-^  "J  fn>*c      Di*n4iv^fion   fon -f-  r*T~i  1  1  qtc 

11"? 

X^iX 

72 

28 

44 

Pi  1  a  <-■ 

1  5R 

1  £7 

130 

9 

121 

Tnci vraTwa    i/^iMcro*^     "    pvann  payg 

103 

224 

121 

55 

66 

T  ^           a  r^  y     ^  +"^at^««^  -^v"*              C      A      c  i  ^4""^nf 

QQ 

XXD 

93 

16 

77 

fAzi  1  T      Pa  y t*~  ^rc?        TJj-^ O^^t  /— <— | 

1  Q7 

1  R1 
101 

22 

-11 

33 

l  T     Uarv^l  one      P'/renr    Oocf    Ot**i  /"»o 

S2 

n  a 

80 

36 

44 

*«VaC  CPflC'OT'g    £    f'^T'T*'!  r^o    LTo  1  pot*c 

2n 

24 

15 

4 

11 

Mo  nor*  Paa^nrc      TTnT  1  l  4*i  oc 

45 

40 

6 

-5 

11 

Q4 

i  m 

lwj 

75 

9 

66 

Pncf al    Pi orVc 

221 

20Q 

54 

-12 

66 

20 

2fi 

28 

6 

22 

1    Pcf afo   AnfiTa S  care 

27 

31 

26 

4 

22 

166 

203 

191 

37 

154 

Ch  i  nn t  m ^       D<"vy ^  t  »— i            /*"*  1  ^ n 

472 

551 

222 

79 

143 

128 

139 

99 

11 

88 

281 

350 

179 

69 

110 

Tpa r* rtOT*e  1         /^oe      "Pvr^orrr"   Mrm  i  ^nrc 

78 

135 

101 

57 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

335 

271 

156 

-64 

220 

61 

62 

23 

1 

22 

13 

16 

14 

3 

11 

811 

1,323 

1,161 

512 

649 

-Ul- 


TABLE   21  (Continued) 
BROCKTCN  SMSA 


U  V—        U  Jr   rV  1  XwriO 

Enploy- 
1974 

Enploy- 
merit 

1985 

Labor  Derarxi  1974  -  1935 

Total 
Dsrand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Separations 

8,686 

9,486 

3,022 

800 

2,222 

r/wefnvf  i  on   fV-a  f+-c  tOor-lroT*^ 

2  34R 

842 

270 

572 

771 

830 

268 

59 

'  209 

77 

84 

18 

7 

11 

Rill  1  fV-irTPT"  (^TV3T"A+*pit*<^ 

33 

46 

24 

13 

11 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

446 

493 

135 

47 

88 

106 

143 

59 

37 

22 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Dai  rrf  ai* e    t    & r*r*>Tf*T^ 4* l  o<a.c 

289 

284 

83 

-5 

88 

O  ar-^^  >— -3             r*  g 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Dl  ^ c~       —          r    Sr^nTon'hi  ooc 

* 

* 

it 

375 

449 

173 

74 

99 

89 

116 

49 

27 

22 

67 

85 

29 

18 

11 

56 

48 

3 

-8 

11 

1,173 

1,305 

484 

132 

352 

Kintal  t>r>v^i  nrr   /Va  •P-^   t^l*^>,^'0■*■c       PvPO'^f"    KVapHam  PQ 

945 

954 

218 

9 

209 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

19 

29 

21 

10 

11 

W^ap  Treaf pre     ip-pt^a  1  pre     £  TV* tTpT^r^ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

10 

11 

1 

1 

0 

26 

29 

14 

3 

11 

403 

399 

84 

-4 

88 

Ml    1     1  T.T^*T  |  ■  ]  g 

29 

26 

8 

-3 

11 

91 

82 

13 

-9 

22 

45 

29 

-5 

-16 

11 

H 

u 

0 

0 

0 

197 

208 

44 

11 

33 

111 

127 

38 

16 

22 

2,035 

2,432 

804 

397 

407 

oil    'wOiDLi*  /    tusq L-LJ IM  /    j           ix'j*    i  jc*—  icu *  1 1  — »   ci    -        -  *  *  — —  -->    «  • 

246 

328 

126 

82 

44 

A  i  v'oy  ja    1*    Wvi?  a  n  i  o  c 

40 

30 

-10 

-10 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lll^O    SA^lf    Darai  t*Ot"<3 

130 

121 

2 

-9 

11 

i  ^^»™\    >l*  — v/"^     -a      i      c      f      A  >  >^*\  iwa         t  /"^^  O 

625 

733 

229 

108 

121 

57 

93 

47 

36 

11 

13 

24 

11 

11 

0 

U^s^»w»             "i                           1  i     —  "r~     r-*  «              T"  r>      1  ivli             F^l  O  <**  Q  1 

375 

425 

138 

50 

88 

143 

157 

47 

14 

33 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

52 

91 

50 

39 

11 

148 

215 

100 

67 

33 

27 

22 

11  . 

11 

186 

181 

39 

-5 

44 

369 

378 

119 

9 

110 

17 

18 

10 

1 

9 

169 

149 

35 

-20 

55 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

39 

16 

5 

11 

142 

168 

59 

26 

33 

-Us- 


TABU:  21  (Continued) 
BPOCKXON  SMSA 


OCCUPATIONS 

1    ■  1  1  'i  _f 

xy  /  4 

Labor  Derand 

1ft"7>4            1  IOC 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 

BC|B£9  UJJwii^ 
_l  

439 

411 

e 
3 

— ZO 

33 

72 

74 

XJ 

11 

jjy  iinrtt  i  vo  Engineers  .............. 

o 

o 

n 

u 

ft 
U 

o 

Loccnotive  Engineers  Helpers  ............ 

0 

o 

ft 
U 

u 

o 

Power  Station  Coerators  ............... 

18 

15 

—J 

_7 

o 

305 

289 

© 

—10 

22 

44 

33 

XX 

— xx 

o 

1,377 

1,388 

CCA 

XX 

539 

BakeXS                                                                                                                    •  a 

121 

112 

C  7 

Q 

y 

44 

73 

73 

?■? 

u 

22 

55 

64 

Q 

q 
y 

o 

Crane  *  Derrick*  &  Kois^.  Opera/tors  •••••••••• 

79 

86 

/ 

22 

Decorators  &  Window  Dressers  •••••••••••• 

44 

47 

22 

33 

26 

4 

_7 

/ 

11 

Fiitti  i  t~nTp  A  Whrsd  Pi  rn  ^hPT*^ 

12 

11 

_1 
X 

X 

0 

Furx^  ers 

0 

0 

n 

ft 

u 

o 

Glaziers  •••••••••••••••••• 

47 

70 

"34 
j*t 

2T 

11 

IriSDPfTfcoirs .  T/vt  £  T  ,i  Tr^'yaT 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Inspectors ,  Ctrier 

54 

60 

AO 

g 

22 

22 

23 

12 

1 

11 

Miilers  /  Grain ,  Flour ,  F^^ed  ■ 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

53 

100 

69 

47 

22 

Piano  &  Grcan  Tittipt^  A  porva  -i  yo>-<^ 

11 

14 

14 

3 

11 

Shipfitters    ............... 

350 

373 

188 

23 

165 

63 

30 

•JO 

33 

* 

it 

* 

* 

* 

Stationary  Encjin^^'-s                                  .-  . 

118 

112 

7Q 
JO 

~o 

44 

Stone  Cutters  &  Stone  Carvers    ....... 

0 

o 

u 

0 

Tailors 

42 

34 

— a 

o 

22 

Upholsterers    . 

22 

25 

1  4 

•J 

J 

11 

Craft  &  Kindred  Workers,  N  E.C. 

174 

124 

10 

— cn 

66 

fceratives 

10,195 

10,211 

4  ,uuy 

10 

3,993 

8,145 

8,046 

T   A  C4 
J  ,  434 

— QQ 

3,553 

860 

864 

268 

4 

264 

Drill  Ptp^^  Pr^T-a^nT*^ 

43 

52 

22 

24 

23 

10 

-1 

11 

67 

66 

21 

-l 

22 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

115 

114 

J<£ 

X 

33 

f^t*J^l    pi  o fprc 

17 

20 

•3 
J 

J 

0 

71 

70 

£l 

—x 

22 

72 

58 

Q 

o 

14 

22 

Sol  dfirorc 

83 

55 

16 

-28 

44 

i        Wp  1  Horc    £    T71  -ir-o  Pirh^or« 

"362 

-  -  — 

406 

132 

44 

88 

272 

227 

76 

-45 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

19 

5 

-6 

11 

21 

23 

13 

2 

XX 

Vfeavers   

112 

75 

18 

-37 

55 

114 

110 

40 

-4 

44 

-U3- 


TABLE    21  (Continued) 
BROCKTON  SMSA 


OCCUPATIONS 

Employ- 
ment 

Emoloy— 
merit 

Labor  Demand  1974  -  1935 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Separations 

1,127 

1,261 

739 

134 

605 

453 

544 

322 

91 

231 

40 

33 

15 

-7 

22 

52 

66 

47 

14 

33 

579 

613 

353 

34 

319 

P-p-v^iYTp  f^r^H^T-t;  £  VzirVpr**. r  FVrs^pt-  Fai"l  nry  &  Farm 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

5,886 

5,694 

2,371 

-192 

2,563 

39 

56 

28 

17 

11 

885 

1,055 

643 

170 

473 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

22 

9 

-2 

11 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

107 

66 

3 

-41 

44 

Cutting  Operatives ,  N  E.d  ............ 

169 

165 

73 

-4 

77 

DressiraRers ,  Excect  Factory  ............ 

42 

34 

25 

-8 

33 

13 

16 

3 

3 

0 

111 

114 

14 

3 

11 

26 

30 

15 

4 

11 

38 

32 

5 

-6 

11 

142 

133 

13 

-9 

22 

125 

140 

92 

15 

77 

227 

226 

76 

-1 

77 

Mss,t  Cuttsxs ,  Btrbriisrs  •••••••••••••• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Mi  Hi n^T*^  ....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

47 

-2 

-13 

11 

13 

9 

-4 

-4 

0 

122 

112 

23 

-10 

33 

58 

69 

44 

11 

33 

Pi-TTO-hpT^    A  -f'r*  <^t"PTnc::>T^  .......... 

28 

24 

7 

-4 

11 

Sailors  &  Deckhands  .......... 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

30 

36 

XI 

0 

JJL 

799 

693 

405 

-101 

506 

489 

304 

35 

-185 

220 

52 

45 

15 

-7 

22 

Wi  rv^i  ttt  rv-v=»  T-a  t*  i  me      M   V  f* 

33 

35 

13 

2 

11 

Mi  yp  1  1  Anpon^  M^cHi**!**  Onp^sf  ivp^ 

944 

916 

324 

-28 

352 

CcG3Ta.ti.ves  -NEC  ..... 

1,295 

1,293 

493 

-2 

495 

Transportation  Eguicment  Operatives  ......... 

2,050 

2,165 

555 

115 

440 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bus  Drivers  ..... 

333 

350 

138 

17 

121 

firmffr v»frfvrca  t  CVv^Ta+T5r^ .  Tlr^vsn  P^il  Transit* 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

De  li vsry  &  Routs  \ vo  r  ^cexs  »..••••• 

462 

497 

123 

35 

88 

151 

176 

£3 

ZZ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 

11 

-4 

-4 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

38 

93 

38 

5 

33 

Tnirk  Hr*"i  't^t-^ 

981 

1,015 

210 

34 

176 

7,699 

8,812 

5,975 

1,113 

4,862 

960 

1,117 

751 

157 

594 

Lodging  Quartars  Cleaners,  Except  Private  Household 

61 

72 

66 

11 

55 

284 

379 

304 

95 

209 

615 

666 

381 

51 

330 

-kh- 


TABLE    21  (Continued) 
BPOCKTOJ  SMSA 


OCCUPATIONS 

cJiploy- 
ment 

1974 

Fjiploy— 
ment 

1985 

Labor  Demand  1S74  -  1235 

Total 
Denand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Seoara  tiers 

/  _  _~ 

2,426 

358 

2,068 

192 

219 

115 

27 

88 

45 

47 

13 

2 

11 

/  lb 

Q"3Q 

464 

123 

341 

xou 

1  QQ 

1:?  i. 

96 

19 

77 

589 

626 

389 

37 

352 

x ,  ^  j  ^ 

X  ,  JUO 

1,061 

115 

946 

4D7 

288 

35 

253 

1,445 

2,064 

1,928 

619 

1,309 

104 

143 

149 

39 

110 

Q7 

1  27 

123 

35 

88 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

n 

n 
u 

0 

0 

0 

o  /  VJ 

1,089 

363 

726 

J  /  o 

569 

184 

385 

^^>-*v i-ipn  —%  1     c    v~  i— .  — j—,   r.X"^. >— q v»e 

637 

678 

481 

41 

440 

«  .1 1  ^         *_  —  —  —  , — 
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83 

88 

33 
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296 

43 

253 
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7K 

46 

2 

44 

* 
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* 

10 

15 

4 

11 

983 

988 

357 

5 

352 

40 

41 

34 

1 

33 

46 

2 

44 

*37n 

7Q1 

159 

-39 

198 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

"341 

7Q7 

107 

41 

66 

lb 
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11 

0 

11 

152 

85 

32 

-67 

99 

75 

9 

-24 

33 
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* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

u  - 

0 

0 

0 

ay 

57 

29 

-37 

66 

2,267 

2,484 

767 

217 

550 

Animal  Caretakers,  Except  Farm 

57 

83 

59 

26 

33 

31 

29 

-2 

—x 

0 

Constructicn  Laborers,  Exc. .Carpenter! s.Help. .  .  . 

422 

438 

82 

16 

66 

Fishers,  Hunters,  &  Trappers                               .  . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

313 

317 

70 

4 

66 
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TABLE  21  (Continued) 
BROCKTON  S-JSA 


OCCUPATIONS 

Employ- 
ment 
1974 

Employ- 
ment 
1985 

Labor  Darand 

1974  -  1985 

Total 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Separations 

A  A 

44 

c  O 

53 

20 

9 

11 

£30 

0*3O 
Jo  / 

174 

42 

132 

11 

22 

11 

11 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

O  /  *4 

294 

140 

A 
U 

U 

0 

0 

A 

3D 

c  o 

8 

-3 

11 

131 

116 

7 

-15 

22 

167 

156 

44 

-11 

55 

262 

1  OO 

173 

21 

-89 

110 

98 

65 

11 

-33 

44 

OA 

90 

56 

10 

-34 

44 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

i.0** 

10 

-56 

DO 

14 

11 

8 

-3 

11 

111 

65 

-13 

-46 

33 

39 

32 

15 

-7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Employment  figures  suppressed  for  industries  with  less  than  10  employees  in  both  time  periods. 
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Table  23 


Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 
Fiscal  Year  1979 


Employed  Part-Time 
for  Economic  Reasons 


Consortium   |  SMSA   I  City 


Total  U,790 

White  Male  2,780 

White  Female  2,010 

Norrwhite  Male  56 

Nonvhite  Female  69 


3,90U  i,69U 
2,213  735 


1,600 
1+2 
h9 


909 
33 
37 


Table  2k 


Economically  Disadvantaged 
18  Years  and  Over 


Consortium 

SMSA 

City 

Total 

13,091* 

11,367 

7,291 

White 

10,798 

10,1*26 

6,332 

Black 

1,006 

829 

883 

Other 

1U2 

'  A2 

.  76 

Spanish 

881 

732 

5*+9 

Consortium 

1  SMSA 

City 

Number  of  Different 
People  Unemployed 
During  Fiscal  1979 

22,179 

17,172  11,U82 
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Finally,  1970  to  197^  and  197*+  to  1985  change  factors  were 
computed  for  each  occupation  and  applied  to  independently 
estimated  1970  area  occupational  estimates.    The  resulting 
occupational  projections  were  then  carefully  reviewed  for 
reasonableness  and  modified  when  needed  to  bring  them  into 
consistency  with  known  labor  market  factors. 

In  addition  to  computing  growth  estimates,  replacement  needs 
expected  as  a  result  of  deaths,  retirements  and  other  separations  from 
the  labor  force  were  derived.  The  separation  rates  for  each 
occupation  were  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
based  on  The  Decennial  Census,  national  working  life-tables, 
expected  changes  in  mortality  rates  and  projected  labor  force 
participation  rates.    Applying  the  separation  rates  to  the 
employment  estimates  produced  annual  replacement  needs  to  1985- 

Adding  the  replacement  needs  to  the  demand  due  to  growth  gives 
total  demand  for  the  occupational  categories. 

The  projections  arrived  at  are  based    on  the  assumptions  that: 
(l)  the  institutional  framework  of  the  U.  S.  economy  will  not 
change  radically;  (2)  the  current,  social,  technological  and 
scientific  trends  will  continue,  including  values  placed  on 
work,  education,  income  and  leisure;  (3)  no  major  event  such 
as  widespread  or  long-lasting  energy  shortages  or  war  will  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  industrial  structure  of  the  economy  or  alter 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  and  (k)  the  economy  will  gradually 
recover  from  the  high  unemployment  levels  of  the  mid  -  1970' s. 

In  the  professional  and  technical  fields  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment due  to  growth  between  197*+  and  1985  will  be  16. 1  per  cent. 
Highlights  in  this  category  are  health  technologists  and  techni- 
cians ( i+7 .6%) ,  medical  workers,  except  technicians  (25.2$)  and 
social  scientist s( 30. 0$) .    The  overall  category  of  teachers  pro- 
jects a  growth  demand  loss  of  -  2.8$  but  this  is  because  of  a 
15.2$  loss  in  secondary  school  teachers  whereas  every  other  teach- 
ing category  shows  an  increase. 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietor  category  has  a  growth  demand 
increase  of  16.8%  led  by  a  20.9$  increase  in  administrators  and 
public  inspectors. 

Sales  workers  show  a  projected  increase  of  18.3$  from  197^  to  1985. 
The  majority  of  this    increase  will  occur  in  the  number  of  insurance 
agents  and  brokers. 

The  clerical  workers  category  shows  the  largest  percentage  increase 
in  demand  due  to    growth  during  the  time  period  (19.7%). 
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The  leading  categories  for  new  positions  within  this  area  is 
with  secretaries  (33-7$). 

The  craft  workers  will  have  a  labor  demand  due  to  growth  of 
9.2  per  cent.     Some  of  the  occupations  within  this  category 
will  grow  exceedingly  well  however.    Included  in  the  large 
growth  demand  occupations  are  data  processing  machine  repair- 
ers (63.2$),  air  conditioning,  heating,  refrigeration  mechan- 
ics and  repairers  (33.3$) 5  and  roofers  and  slaters  (30.3$). 

Operatives,  which  would  give  a  sampling  of  manufacturing  trends, 
will  only  have  a  demand  growth  of  0.2  per  cent.    The  largest 
growth  within  specific  occupations  would  he  welders  (12.2$), 
semi-skilled  packers  (11.9$)  and  assemblers  (19.2$). 

Within  the  service  workers  fields  the  demand  due  to  growth 
will  be  1^.5  per  cent.    The  largest  growth  will  be  in  the 
health  service  workers  (H2.8$),  more  specifically,  in  the  occu- 
pations of  practical  nurse  (^3.9$)  and  nursing  aides,  orderlies 
and  attendants  (hi. 7%) . 


VT.    Estimate  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

a.     Characteristics    of  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 

The  number  of  those  people  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  is 
contained  in  the  following  table.    Included  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  by  race  for  the  SMSA,  the  Consortium 
and  the  city.    The  economically  disadvantaged  are  computed  by  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Also  included  in  an  accompanying  table  is  the  number  of  people,  by  race 
and  sex,  that  are  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons.  These  are 
people  that  are  able  and  available  to  work  full  time  but  are  unable  to 
obtain  such  full  time  work.    These  people  are  not  included  among  the 
unemployed  numbers  but  rather  are  counted  as  employed.    Once  again, 
this  figure  is  computed  by  Department  of  Labor  guidelines. 

An  economically  disadvantaged  person  is  defined  as  a  person  who  is 
a  member  of  a  family  which:     (l)  receives  cash  welfare  payments:  or 
(2)  has  a  total  family  income  which,  in  relation  to  size,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  poverty  level  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  70$  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard income  level,  whichever  is  higher. 
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Poverty  Level  Guidelines  As  Determined 
By  Department  Of  Labor 


February,  1978 
Continental  U.S. 

April  1,  1976 
Continental  U.S. 

Family  Size 

Nonfarm  1 

Farm 

Nonfarm  . 

1  Farm 

1 

31^0 

2690 

2800 

21+00 

2 

Ul60 

3550 

3700 

3160 

3 

5180 

J+^io 

4O00 

3920 

k 

6200 

5270 

5500  • 

1+680 

5 

7220 

6130 

6koo 

5hhO 

6 

82i+0 

6990 

7300 

6200 

For  family  units  with  more  than  6  members, add  $1,020  for  each 
additional  member  in  a    nonfarm  family  or  add  $860  for  each 
additional  member  in  a  farm  family. 


Source     U.  S.  Department  of  Labor    Employment  and  Training 
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b.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  Economically  Disadvantaged 


The  barriers  effecting  the  employment  of  those  that  are  con- 
sidered economically  disadvantaged  are  many  and  are  difficult 
for  many  to  overcome. 

These  barriers  include: 

(1)  Lack  of  Suitable  Job  Openings      There  may  be  many  .job  orders 
listed  with  The  Division  of  Employment  Security  Office,  unfortu- 
nately many  of  these  jobs  involve  low  pay,  unattractive  working 
conditions  or  a  need  for  highly  skilled  qualifications  without 
any  training  being  offered  to  allow  entry  into  the  field. 

(2)  Lack  of  Skills      Most  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  have 
employment  background  in  occupations  which  require  very  little 
skill.    Therefore,  the  majority  of  economically  disadvantaged 
are  competing  against  one  another  for  any  positions  of  this  type, 
thereby  keeping  the  wage  level  at  a  low  rate.      Another  group 
effected  by  this  barrier  to  employment  are  those  people  making 
their  first  entry  into  the  labor  force  or  possibly  a  reentry 
after  several  years  away  from  the  labor  force. 

(3)  Language  Barriers.     The  inability  to  communicate  effectively 
in  the  English  language  compounds  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
meaningful  job  for  many  of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  There 
is  a  definite  need  for  training  programs  with  emphasis  on  "English 
as    a  second  language  "  for  those  with  this  particular  problem. 

(h)  Age     Age  presents  another  barrier  to  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged in  the  search  for  suitable  work.      Those  under  the  age  of 
22  have  a  difficult  time  obtaining  a  position  that  offers  any  up- 
ward mobility.     In  addition,  many  positions  require  several  months 
of  experience  for  entry.      These  factors  make  it  difficult  for  those 
under  the  age  of  22  to  find  a  job  that  will  give  them  any  meaningful 
experience  towards  a  more  secure  and  better    paying  job.    The  age 
barrier  often  effects  those  over  kh  years  of  age  also.    Even  though 
the  law  prohibits  against  discrimination  because  of  age  many  people 
in  the  category  over  kh  years  of  age  find  obtaining  work  extremely 
difficult  due  to  their  age. 

(5)  Day  Care  Facilities      Single  parents,  especially  women,  that  are 
economically  disadvantaged  are  unable  to  obtain  work  because  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  day  care  centers  for  their  children.    One  of  the 
major  considerations  a  person  with  responsibility  for  children  has 
when  seeking  work  is  the  cost  and  location  of  day  care  service.  Many 
jobs  available  offer  such  a  low  starting  wage  as  to  prohibit  the  single 
parent  from  taking  the  position  because  the  wage  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  living  expenses  plus  the  cost  of  day  care. 
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( 6) Transportation     Many  low  and  middle  income  residents  are 
unable  to  obtain  work  due  to  the  lack  of  transportation.  Some 
of  the  work  available  to  these  people  is  outside  of  the  area 
served  by  public  transportation.    Furthermore,  many  of  the 
night  shift  .jobs  available,  which  are  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay, 
are  unavailable  to  this  segment  of  the  population  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  method  of  transportation. 
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